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N my previous lectures I have been discussing the different kinds 
. @ of scientific activity we encourage in Britain. In coming now, in 
: this last lecture, to science and education, I turn from actual 
_ JB achievements to the training of the young people whose achieve- 
"ments are still to come. I have spoken as a champion of specialisation ; 
TI have also mentioned the personal satisfaction that can come from 
- specialising in a rapidly developing subject like science. Specialisation 
_ alone, however, is not enough. I therefore do not intend in this lecture 
simply to discuss the education of the scientist as a scientist, but the 
_ education of the scientist 4s a whole man. ¢ ; 
_ __ On the subject of education, people speak with many different voices. 
Yet there are some things to be said about it that would find fairly 
general acceptance, especially among men of science themselves. I have 
' identified adaptability as one of the essential qualities we must try to 
- foster in our training of scientists. Here I mean adaptability in its 
widest sense—not only the ability to make the leap from pure theory to 
_ practical application, but also the ability to communicate and co- 
- operate with men of different training and interests. It is not enough 
- for a scientist to be able to deal effectively only with the ideas and 
_ devices of his own trade. ; 
It is in this particular connection that many ‘people—and I am one 
~ of them—feel there is a certain danger in the narrowness of the educa- 
_ tion many of our scientists at present receive. It is felt that many are 
educated exclusively as professional scientists, in a way that may be a 
_ disadvantage to them as human beings and may, at a later stage, even 
_ impede the effective. deployment of their scientific talent. The relief 
and enrichment of our human situation that we need, and so largely look 
to science to provide, will be possible only if we can maintain, all along, 
mutual respect and fruitful contact between the scientist and those who 
Jabour in different fields. 
_ We must therefore be constantly on our guard against the dangers 
of scientific isolation, which arise in part from the remarkable pace of 
scientific progress. Every day there is so much to be learned, so much 
qore to preoccupy the serious student. My own subject of physics has 
ctually doubled in content in my own lifetime. And this rapid develop- 
nent never waits. That great Dutch physicist, H. A. Lorentz, once 
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Science and Education 


2 The last of six Reith Lectures by SIR EDWARD APPLETON 


remarked, at an international scientific conference in Brussels, that even 
while the congress was engaged in discussing a problem some scientist 
in some far-off land was probably at that moment finding its solution. 
Moreover, we must not think that this swift progress of science affects 
only the years of formal education, It remains with a scientist throughout 
his working life. For one thing, think of the positive spate of scientific 
papers now being published, and the difficulty of keeping abreast with 
progress even in one’s own limited field, not to mention the administra- 
tion of large laboratories with their complicated equipment. The contrast 
of today with long ago is striking. One thinks of Galileo, exiled from 
Florence to his lonely tower; of Newton—if the story be true—meditat- 
ing in his orchard; even of the quiet and equable life of Charles Darwin. 
Significant achievement was then possible under conditions in which a 
poet might dream or a philosopher reflect. In the modern world the 
pressing demands on the scientist of professional life are of a different 
order. Their effect is not only that he may feel obliged to forgo certain 
liberal human activities—the opening of other windows of the mind 
by general reading and conversation; what is more serious is that he 
may never acquire the capacity to see his own subject of science against 


‘the background of man’s life and progress, past and present; and that, 


to me, is the heart of the matter. For a scientist should be prompted 
by the desire to relate science to other things than science, to the world 
in which science is used, to the values, of a civilised society. He should 
feel a sense of human responsibility for the work he does, just as much 
as a personal sense of achievement in doing it. 

Thus, even before coming to the mechanics of the formal education 
of the scientist, the need for his specialisation had to be broadly based, 
the mountain peak of his main discipline being surrounded by foothills 
of kindred interests. If both peaks and foothills are set on a plateau, 
expressing. still wider sympathies and pursuits, so much the better. 
However, I am much less concerned with teaching the young scientist 


a great deal about subjects other than his own than with encouraging 


him to adopt an open and receptive attitude towards them. What is 
often spoken of as ‘liberal culture’ cannot be ‘superimposed on a 
scientist by adding a couple of arts subjects to his main curriculum. 


It can be attained, in the small measure that any of us attain it, only by — 


tie on le Ae 
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being slowly acquired over a long period of years, through « our own 
expanding interest in the present, supported by the accumulated wisdom 
of the past. The most, then, that can be achieved for the student is 
to encourage the right attitude; which is not a turning away from these 
things but a readiness to turn towards them, both while he is a student 
and in after-life. After all, education does not cease with graduation. 


Functions .of Teaching Institutions 

In approaching the bublert of science and education we must ty to 
identify clearly the functions of the different teaching institutions 
involved. For there is rio single way to educate a scientist. Schools’ 
courses may lead either to the technical colleges—of which there are 
many different kinds—or to the universities. And there is nothing final 
about a certificate or a degree, for a vital part of the training of many 
young scientists is available only at a later stage—within industry itself. 
In my view, therefore, it is essential for a school or a college or a 
university to know where to set a limit to what it can teach effectively 
and usefully. There can be waste of effort, and a good deal of inferior 
teaching, if one institution strays into the province of another. The 
school, it seems to me, should give at least some scientific instruction 
to all its pupils, whatever their later school careers may turn out to be. 
This should be directed towards exciting and holding their interest in 
science, both as a process of discovery and as an influence on human 
welfare. This does not involve specialisation, even though it may stimu- 
late many pupils to want to go deeper. Specialisation itself in science 
should not begin before the sixth form, and even at that stage it is 
premature to encourage any undue narrowing of interests. However, 
when scientific specialisation does take place in the sixth form, the 
pupil gains enormously if he is taught by a scientist of wide knowledge 
and interests—by someone who can induce his disciples to look outwards 
as well as inwards, and even, at that stage, can point the place of science 
in the pattern of human society. Here let me add this: I believe that 
the basic foundation for what is called a liberal education derives more 


frequently from the personal influence of other people, in the home and- 


at school, than from formal courses of instruction. 

We have all heard much about the difficulties in the way of science 
teaching in schools—shortage of staff, lack of space and equipment. I 
do not want to labour’ these difficulties, real as they are. I realise 
that one reason for the shortage of science teachers is that there are 


nowadays so maiy other attractive careers, outside the schools, that are ~ 


open to the scientist. Then there is the unfortunate fact that many 
young science graduates have come to regard teaching as a disgruntled 
profession and therefore an uninviting one. It may seem like that from 
the newspapers; it does not seem like that when you talk to a science 
master about his own pupils and their promise. But let me mention 
certain other features of the school situation—features which are wholly 
encouraging. In Britain, in recent years, there has been an annual 
increase of about 5 per cent. in the number of pupils staying on, 
after the age of fifteen, to complete their education in the higher forms 
of schools. That is one, point: another is that, of all the pupils in the 
sixth forms of schools, just over 50 per cent. are now specialising in 
science. This means not only that there will be more recruits-to the 
scientific professions, but also that a higher proportion of our most 
talented young people will in future be found among the ae of 
the scientists. , 

/ 


National Service and the Universities 


National Service is a complicating factor. My own view is that for - 


those who intend to enter a university, National Service is best done 
immediately after school. I hope my Service friends will not feel I 
have got things wrong when I say that National Service seems to me 
more a continuation of school than of university life. There are some 
men who derive little benefit from it; and for them the best place to 
make the difficult adjustment back to civil life and their chosen career 
is in the atmosphere of a university. But many do benefit a great deal, 
more than they themselves often realise; and the fresh touch of self- 
confidence and géneral awareness they bring back will be more useful 
to them in their years at the university than in any other period of their 
lives. 

Coming now to our potential recruits to technical colleges and univer- 
sities, the number of school pupils staying on to reach the senior forms 
shows a healthy increase, but it still represents only about 10 per cent. 
of the particular age group. Moreover, about 70 per cent. of all our 
school pupils go to secondary modern schools in England, or junior 


enter eae ieadeh “Here, surely, is a reserve capab. leo a 


ing more of the technicians and technologists we need. For our ail 
should be to recruit, for ‘science, from the undeveloped resources at 
our disposal. 

It is to the technical colleges that we must look for the training of 
many of our technologists and of all our technicians and craftsmen. Even. 
allowing for the differences in population, we are being surpassed in 
these matters by both Russia and the United States, at any rate so far: 
as numbers are concerned. Incidentally, can we take a hint from the 
fact that in Russia about 25 per cent. of their engineers are women? But ff 
our need for expansion in scientific and technical education does not- 
merely rest on what other nations are doing, or even on what they are 
intending to do. Ours is a casé on its own. Our requirements arise from 
the special place of manufacturing industry in our whole economy and- 
the urgent need to bring that industry to the highest pitch of efficiency. - 
It has already been decided that a number of our technical colleges” 
should be upgraded to colleges of advanced technology. This means that 
they will join the ranks of those other colleges which offer’ courses up 
to university honours standard. This is a welcome move, and I hope it 
will secure for the colleges the prestige - they deserve. 

But expansion at the top, by itself, is not enough: so it is the 
broadening of the base that is next required—a big increase in the 
number of students taking courses up to the level of National Certificates. 
Especially must we do more to improve the opportunities for the large 
section of the population who are already in industry, doing jobs which 
are really below their potential capacities. This means, in particular, 
providing a more flexible system of further training for the multitude , 
of workers on factory shop floors, in laboratories and drawing offices— 
so that they can take over more of the scientific work of industry. It is. 
not only in the country’s interest that there should be no concealed 
wastage of talent: it is greatly to the individual’s advantage that the 
chance of developing his abilities should be open to. him. In this country 
we have been pioneers in respect of the so-called ‘sandwich course” 
system, which usually means spending six months of the year at a 
technical college and six months back in industry—or, if you like, - 
“learning while earning ’. It is a good system, for there is much to be 
said for working one’s way up slowly, acquiring both technical qualifica- 
tions and practical experience as one goes along. - 


i 


Task Before Technical Lollezes 
The responsibility that lies on the technical colleges for carrying out 
their share of the whole varied programme for strengthening our 
scientific effort in industry hardly needs stressing. We are not only 
asking them to deal with greater numbers; we are also looking to them . 
for a greater range and depth in the kind of education they provide. I 
have drawn attention in an earlier lecture to the way in which what used 
to be the sphere of the inventor—the occasional perceptive genius—is 
being invaded by the ordinary routine accomplishments of the techno-— 
logist and technician: that is why we want the technical college to ~ 


- provide a wide and soundly based training in the principles of science, 


supported by insight and adaptability as well as knowledge. With the 
growing complexity of modern machines and the constant introduction — 
of new materials and techniques, it is necessary for even the cralenoan § 3 
to understand why a thing is done, as well as to know ov it is done. — 

The technical colleges will have a strenuous time in meeting all these 
demands and I hope the Government and the country will support them. — 
We must get teachers and students flocking into them, and that implies - 
many things—a liberal attitude towards grants for building and main-_ 
tenance, the admission of many more women students, and in all 
respects the active co-operation of industry. Otherwise the programme 
of expansion will drag its feet. This is a vital part of our national — 
effort in technology and we must be ready to go all the way with it. 

There have been-recent disquieting reports about the way young a 
people are holding back in this matter of technical education, and how 
so many of those who start their courses fail to complete them. We 
need teachers of high quality to convince these young folk of the — 
practical importance of their technical studies; while parents should exert — 
all the influence they can to safeguard the long-term interest of their 
own children in such matters. As the White Paper on Technical — 
Education so pointedly says: ‘If father and mother cannot see the | 
advantage of further education, it is a brave child who OF eae ; 
their wishes *. 

(continued on page +1033) 


REMEMBER how, some time ago, a friend wrote to me from 
an industrial city in the north of England, complaining bitterly 
of the noise of other people’s radios. ‘ You, on the other hand ’, 
he remarked, ‘ recline in a satin twilight, sipping tea’and listening 
‘0 the music of the grasshoppers i 

_ A pretty picture: but my Japan was not much like that. Admittedly, 
Kyoto is nowhere near as noisy as Tokyo; but then, Tokyo is the noisiest 
city in the world. However, my present subject is cultural hubbub, And, 
to mention only the imported variety, Kyoto possesses at least four 
foreign cultural centres: the American, the French, the German, and 


the British. There is no 
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‘Cultural Uproar fr J apan 


By D. J. ENRIGHT 


back to the founding of the first universities: I use the word ‘ devotion ’” 
deliberately. 

The United States Information Service runs cultural centres in all 
of the sizeable towns. These centres are well equipped, with books and 


magazines and various kinds of teaching aids, and they provide con- 


versation classes by drawing on Fulbright scholars and wives from the 
nearest military camp. One must admire the energy of the Americans 
in this field and the way they get down to the basic problem—the 
teaching of the language. But the fact remains that programmes on this 
scale raise dark suspicions in the Japanese breast. For one thing, the 

* beneficiaries are occasion- 


| Russian cultural... centre: 
the Russians can. always 
depend upon amateurs to 
do that sort of work for 
“them. The tremendous en- 
‘thusiasm for foreign cul- 
| ture which sprang up in 
japan soon after the defeat 
is still on the increase. I 
do not find this fact at all 
‘ridiculous or deplorable. 
» Essentially it is an acknow- 
“Tedgement. of the insuffi- 
ciency, in a larger world 
and for a larger life, of 
_Japan’s native culture, fine 
“though that is in many 
ways; and also an ac- 
knowledgement of | the 
_ greater adventurousness of 
western arts. The way in 
‘which this enthusiasm 
shows itself at times is a 
| different matter; and the 
_ resulting comedy of errors 
is due to the Japanese 
tendency to run before 
' learning to crawl. 
But to return to Kyote, once the capital city of Japan, and still the 
' capital as far as pottery, colour-prints, and geisha are concerned. The 
’ German cultural centre, which has only just opened, was constructed 
' with the help of Japanese firms engaged in business with west Germany 
_ —a case of culture following trade—and I imagine that it will chiefly 
" be used by doctors and medical students. In other spheres the language 
"has fallen out of favour. Possibly German culture is a little too heavy 
for post-war Japan. 
French culture, on the other hand, is all the rage. Little coffee-shops 
~ with names like ‘ Chic de Paris’ are springing up everywhere; the book- 
_ shops are full of translations of contemporary French novels. In Tokyo, 
_ French films receive the kind of welcome which some recent Japanese 
_ films have had in Paris and London. And the pre-eminent cultural 
Fi event of. recent years was undoubtedly the exhibition of treasures from 
the Louvre: practically every schoolchild in the country must have 
_ visited it, and the queues outside were fantastic. It has to be admitted, 
though, that few Japanese can speak or read French, and the classics 
f that literature are not well known: I suspect that, outside art, things 
French exert their greatest fascination during the more hectic years of 
Japanese adolescence. I remember the Director of the French Institute 
telling me how he had long been plagued with excited demands for 
“ existentialism ’. ‘ Very well’, he finally said, ‘you shall have it’. And 
the gave his students a course on Sartre’s tough philosophical work, 


_ Where the English language is concerned, the situation is very 
different. For the language is known, widely though not always deeply; 


and there is a traditional devotion to English literature which. dates 


* S 
‘a 


Kyoto, once the capital of Japan: on the left is the Golden Temple ~ ever. 


Being and Nothingness. The Director happened to be a philosopher. © 


ally allowed to see the 
political interests beneath 
the cultural cloak. They 

~ know very well that those 
political interests are there; 
but they dislike being 
allowed to see them. The 
Americans are trying a 
little too hard. And this is 
where the British triumph 
—if triumph is the right 
word. Since, for financial 
reasons seemingly, we are 
unable to do much in the 
cultural field, what we do 
do has a scarcity value. It 
seems unfair that, while 
the Americans are battling 
away to teach the language, 
the British should walk off 
with the prestige, merely 
by being the nation that 
has produced the literature 
of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
, Dickens, andso on. Laurels 
cannot be rested on for 
And more inter- 
change of teachers, for 

example, is desirable from everyone’s point of view. te 

What Japan could do with is not more culture—good heavens, they 
have plenty of that !—but a new conception of what culture is. Imagine 
that two men are passing the victim of a traffic accident lying in the 
road. It is embarrassing, for reasons traditional or otherwise, to involve 
oneself in the troubles of others. So one man buries himself in the 
Japanesé equivalent of Encounter (say) and the other hides behind the 
sheets of the Sporting News. Then the Japanese might define culture 
as being what the first gentleman has and what the second has not. This 
is an extreme and rather terrifying instance of art being divorced from 
life; and the most likely cure would be not more cultural chit-chat but 
a solid grounding in the classics of English literature. That is something 
which can best be done through British teachers in the universities and 
in adequately staffed British Institutes. At present there are few teachers 
and no institutes. 

During my last year in Japan I found myself teaching at three 
universities, a state, a municipal and a private. And, since no full-time 
staff was available, I also took care of the modest British Council 
library in Kyoto, I remember how a small Japanese girl, perhaps 
seventeen years old, strode determinedly into the library one early 
afternoon, ignored the Japanese librarian, and addressed me without 
preamble thus: ‘Please teach me some entertainment’. Card tricks? 
I could not remember any. Conjuring tricks? I could never do any. 
With a little coaxing I gathered that the girl had been invited to an 
American home in the city that same evening—it was the first time— 
and she wished to prepare suitable subjects for conversation, She had 


thought of films, but the library possessed information ‘only about. 
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British films, and that—we agreed—was not quite ‘the same thing. I S; 


suggested that she should talk about some of the many Kyoto festivals, 
religious and historical: her hosts would be enchanted. But it seemed 
she wanted to meet them on their own ground; and anyway, she said, 
she knew little about Japanese history or religion—she was a Christian. 
Finally she went away quite happily with two novels by Virginia \ Woolf 
under her arm. I imagine she impressed her hosts. 

This illustrates the Japanese thirst for knowledge, for knowledge 
about the latest films and film stars, and; at the same time, for know- 
ledge about the latest novels, the latest.poetry, the latest thing in art. 
By our standards, the Japanese are a paradoxical people: quick in the 
uptake and yet slow in digesting what they have picked up. Intuitively 
they are perhaps the most acute people in the world,.and yet prone to 
lose touch with their intellectual bases. In literary and linguistic studies, 
a most elaborate theory may be rendered invalid by some elementary 
misapprehension. A Japanese friend of mine has recently published in 
a cheap series a short book on contemporary English writing. The 
section on poetry gives a catalogue of names many of which I can just 
remember having seen in some undergraduate magazine, along with 
quotations from their works did word-by-word translations. No doubt 
a case can be made out for books of this kind—yet how many of the 
students who read it have been led carefully through a Shakespeare 
sonnet? 

Teaching Japanese students and advising Japanese teachers is a 
curious experience. Often you will spend a great deal of time explaining 
a difficult point and then find that they have understood all along and 
only their shyness and sense of propriety has prevented them from 
telling you as much. A little later, you discover that they have been 
thrown off their balance by something so simple that it had not occurred 
to you to explain it. You must be able to compete with them in know- 
ledge of the latest developments as well as supply their deficiencies in 
the recognised classics. You should be prepared to find that the most 
amazing leaps of intuition can be accompanied by equally amazing 
collapses into incomprehension. You must be able to operate on the 
highest levels and on the lowest as well: to teach spelling and to 
interpret (or give good reasons for not interpreting) Finnegans Wake. 
You need to be a sort of citizens’ advice bureau, an encyclopaedia, 
tolerable actor (if possible in the comic vein), a poet (since after all 


Both Sides of the Table 


JANE SMITH on problems of adoption 


N my own home some years ago, I looked after two sa and a 


boy. They were not related to each other, but they had been_ 


deprived of normal parental care either by death, desertion or 

divorce. We lived in the country, so after school, if the children 
happened to be on good terms with one another, they played in the 
garden; if not in an adjoining farmyard. ‘Children’, they say, “soon 
forget’; but these did not. Particularly at bath-time they would press 
their questions: ‘ Will my Mummy come jo see me here?’ or ‘Am 
I going to stay with you for ever?’ 

Every Monday I left them for the afternoon to do what the children 
resentfully called my job. Wherever I went, they would try to guess 
where this was. I wore a hat and my neatest suit, as though bound 
for church; and I went alone. My absence always upset Patrick, the 
youngest, who was much more shrill-voiced and quarrelsome than usual 
when I got back. To do this mysterious job I would drive five miles 
to the nearest town and there sit as a magistrate in the juvenile court. 
The so-called ‘ court’ was a room at the town hall, arranged so as to 
look as informal/as possible. Children charged with offences ‘such as 
larceny, breaking and entering, malicious damage—or said to be in 
need of care and protection, or in moral danger, or beyond control, 
would stand at the table, facing us. Their parents sat behind them. 

“Yes, sir; no, sir; dunno why I did it’, was as much as we could 
get oui of most of these youngsters, and I watched the impassive faces. 
Their eyes either gazed blankly before them or roved about the room. 
I told myself that, at least for the younger ones, our proceedings had 


no reality at all; Whatever the child could or would say about the’ 


a’ And they are about to lose their licence, it seems, for along with the 
new - is growing up, albeit rather slowly, a new public opinion.. 


irreparable harm had already been done. Because I had seen at ¢ 


a Db 
of your fice: Vou have to be able to el with: the aisles youn, 
man who cries, ‘I am Keats! ° , and with the inarticulate old gentlemai 
who turns out to be a tremendously distinguished expert on transferree 
epithets. You must be ready to accept presents galore—boxes of cak 
tubs of oysters, barrels of crabs, rows of dolls—and ready to return thy 
favour by correcting the giver’s proofs or helping him with his lessons 
And prepared, occasionally, for the really fine gift from someone whe 
can ill afford it, and wants nothing in-return; who only wants to than) 
you for coming to teach in Japan. Most see you need ae 
constitution of a cart-horse. : 

I have spoken only about foreign culture. But Kyots: is the cen 
of another culture, too. If you go to the fire festival on Mount Hiei§ 
you will find groups of your students there, some in uniform, others ir 
informal Japanese dress, all of them enjoying the ancient rituals. Buy 
it would be wrong to think that the fire festival means more to then? 
than their English literaty studies—that the festival is the heart of thei 
matter, and the English studies merely fashionable trappings. No, the 
genuine Japan is neither the old nor the new; Heine the East nor the 
West: it is the mingling of the two. 

It must be admitted that the continuous culterat uproar optic go 
on in present-day Japan can be irritating. Everything from basebal: 
to Bela Bartok, from tea-ceremony to Yorkshire pudding gets into the! 
act. The middlemen of ‘culture—the publicists, the writers of pop 
fiction, the Public lecturers, the travellers, and the fellow-travellers— 
they are enjoying their Golden Age. Yet, I believe, these are the birth 
pangs of a new society, long-drawn-out because the Japanese are essen-; 
tially slow in developing. That new society and its culture wiil have! 
their links with the past, but they are going to owe a tremendous 
amount to the West. Books cannot do everything, and I feel that the 
West should have its human representatives there as well. 

You can see that the British teacher in Japan, at once both god and! 
slave, oracle and dishwasher, has not much chance to enjoy that satizy 
twilight and the music of those grasshoppers. I really suspect that the 
quietest part of Kyoto is the licensed quarters along the Kamo River,- 


—Home Service 


panicle thing he had done! he had already said to parents. and: feache, | 
to policeman and probation officer. ; 

There was the occasional uncomplicated ‘naughty boy’ charged 
with some minor act of hooliganism. But mostly the children standing. 
the other side of the table were kith and kin to my three.at home; 
they lacked security, the sense of being continuously loved and cared 
for by parents who cared about their small concerns. The reasons for 
their appearance in court were sadly familiar: illegitimacy, separation 
of parents, family living with ‘in-laws’ or in one room, father in 
prison, mother mentally defective, mother out at work all day, tension - 
between parents. ‘What the little blighters need is discipline’, one of 
my colleagues would grumble, .but they need also imaginative loving, 
and that applied not only to the sharp-faced ten-year-old but to the 
adolescent with Edwardian hair style. 

For me, the table between us was an invisible barrier. School reports 
were read to us; reports from psychiatrist and probation officer. The 
parents, too, had their say, and it needed tact and patience to get at the 
facts from all this. I did not underrate the importance to the child of, 
what we were there to do. Almost always his appearance in court 
in his own best interests. But we came too late into the picture. So often 


range at home the effects'of deprivation, I would see Pais or ee ia 
“yes, sir, no, sir *__Daphne and Lydia, with their insistent qeeae 


‘Will my Mummy come and see me?’ 
‘Am I going to stay here a5 ever?’ : 


ee 


™ 


$ a magistrate-one cannot be both sides of the table. For us, the 
ces making the decisions which probation officer, approved school 
-master, the children’s officer must carry out, it was remote 
mtrol. With a certain relief, I ceased to function as a magistrate, and 
jurried home to tie an apron round my waist ready for bath time. 
onfidences came easily then; barriers go down when bather and bathed 
ike can splash and be splashed. Especially while we were still 
strangers to one another these three (who themselves might so easily 
have stood ‘ the other side of the table ’) would talk freely. ‘I wondered 
what I should get this time ’, remarked Patrick the night of his arrival; 
at five and a half he had already been at boarding school and twice 
boarded out. Pat was the only one of the three with ‘a real relation’ 
in touch with him, and he would exploit this superiority, building up 
for our benefit a highly flattering portrait of his aunt which the facts 
hardly confirmed. But her existence in the background made his status 
inferior to that of the girls. Daphne we adopted when she was seven, 
and Lydia, aged six, two years later. But I had been asked to take charge 
of Pat temporarily and there was an indefiniteness about the duration 
of his stay with us which made him jealous. I did not wonder that 
Lydia—with missing front teeth and a bruised face (due to his success- 
fully aiming a stick at the front wheel of her bicycle so that she went 
over the handle-bars)—rejoiced openly when the aunt announced that 
she had now got a home together again. She would have him back 
and see... ' 
- Patrick stopped pretending then. Consternation descended on him. 
‘I'd rather stay with you’, he muttered. He neither reproached nor 
entreated me, knowing as well as I knew that protest was useless. But 
I who had been his friend was now the other side of the table. What 
would he get this time? 


*It Was Her I Wanted’ 

_ Lydia had come from a broken home; she had been placed privately 
in a foster home where her mother visited her infrequently. ‘When she 
came to see me’, Lydia told me once, as we fed the chickéns together, 
‘we always went to the shops. She’d have bought me anything; but 
it was her I wanted ’. 

_ Daphne’s story was this, She had a Londoner’s accent, a French 
surname and Celtic temperament. By the time she was five, her mother, 
father and step-mother had all died; she was then taken charge of by 
relatives, who nagged at and neglected her. Daphne became aggressive 
and out of hand, till an observant school teacher’s report led to her 
removal to a local authority institutional ‘home’. This home in 
Daphne’s opinion had its points: she was allowed into the nursery 
to play with the babies. As we journeyed southwards from London 
(fortunately we had the railway compartment to ourselves), she asked: 
* Are there babies where you’re taking me? ’ 

I mentioned goats, chickens, even white mice, but had to admit there 
were no babies. Still, she begged me to promise she would ‘stay for 
ever *. But the visit being intended as a probationary one ‘ with a view 
to adoption’, I played for safety. I said that we would have to see 
if we got along happily together—to which Daphne replied in business- 
like terms: ‘I’ll be that happy you won’t be able to send me away, 
and I’il help you to wash up ”. 

_ As we reached the manse which was to be her permanent home, 
Daphne surveyed, not with entire approval, the study’s book-lined walls; 
her comment was: ‘I ask you, is this house a libr’y? ’ 

But she stared entranced at the lawn and wanted to know: ‘Am I 
allowed to walk on them flowers? ’ When the anniversary of her arrival 
came round it seemed she remembered, would always remember, that 
first sight of the garden, for, with an insight into her own emotions 
which contrasted oddly with her backwardness in the three R’s, she 
said: ‘The buttercups and daisies’ll never look so lovely as the day 
I came’. : ae: 

-This was comforting, for let no one suppose that we ‘lived happy 
ever after’. After the first ecstatic week, tears and tantrums seemed 
to punctuate our days. Surrounded (as of course it seemed to us) by all 
that a child could wish for, Daphne had one emotional storm after 
another. Winning the confidence of these children at the outset was 
comparatively easy, but after that the toughness of my love for them 
had to be tried and tested, and Daphne was astute in her methods. 

_ ‘I want to go back to the home’, she would wail, all other means 
of getting her own way having failed; and despite the countless mistakes 
of those early days, I am glad to think I refrained from threatening 
to call her’ bluff. She had come for ever. But on the anniversary just 
referred to, I weakly angled for compliments. “ You must have thought 
. » tara oS 
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this an odd sort of place the day you came’. To which Daphne’s 
retort was prompt: ‘I knew I was safe, and that was all that mattered ’. 
But she spoke too soon. Security, when relatives have rejected you, is not 
acquired in a day. Fortunately for her, Daphne was comparatively 
untroubled by the secret worry afflicting some perhaps more intro- 
spective, deprived children: ‘What is wrong with me to make me 
unloyed? ’ 


Party Manners 

Whilst Daphne was gregarious and demonstratively friendly, Lydia 
cautiously formed new attachments. Her experiences had not disposed 
her to trust grown-ups—or herself; and she was unused to other 
children. She seemed never to have learnt how to play. So to counter- 


‘act Lydia’s solitariness we resolved to give a party in celebration of 


her seventh birthday. Seven children of her own age were invited, all 
more accustomed to parties than our unsophisticated pair. They sub- 
mitted cheerfully to being bossed about and mothered by Daphne. But 
Lydia, the nominal hostess, who had talked about ‘ my party ’ for days, 
tired of her guests in an hour and disappeared. She was found upstairs, 
alone in a large bedroom, holding out her skirts and happily doing a 
little dance. But if Lydia made little effort to achieve social success, 
like many an adult she was not therefore indifferent to it, and I hardly 
knew what to answer when next day she whispered in my ear: ‘ What 
did you think of my manners at the party? ’ 

To begin with, both children attended a private school in the nearby 
country town. In the principal’s garden, Lydia one morning picked up 
a small piece of broken Dutch tile which she tied up in her handker- 
chief. She meant to add it to the collection of shells, coloured glass 
and pebbles which we called her museum. At prayers, standing with 
the little ones in the front row, she accidentally dropped the handker- 
chief and its contents at the principal’s feet. But this was stealing, the 
principal said. She reckoned without Daphne. No one was going to 
accuse her little sister of stealing. “Come on, Lyddy; we’re off ’, Daphne 
declared, and their departure being naturally objected to, she prepared 
for action. With Daphne (as I knew to my cost), battle was an all-out 
business; and the principal wisely capitulated. Prayers continued—and 
what the more ladylike pupils thought of this episode I would not know. 
Time showed that academic success was not for us, but other gifts 
and potentialities of other kinds developed. We thought well of ourselves 
as a family. Confidence in ourselves and in one another was estab- 
lished. We travelled a long road together. 

Kind friends with sons and daughters of their own sometimes said: 
‘But after all it can’t be the same’. As to that I am not in a position 
to judge. And it does not matter, so ‘long as the relationship is in itself 
sound and enduring. For most children deprived of normal home life 
with his own parents, the very best we can do is a second-best; let 
us face that fact. Many other deprived children, looked after with 
skill and devotion by foster mothers or in small family-group homes, 
form satisfying new relationships, growing up to be stable adults. 
Others can trust no one; disillusionment persists. As children they are 
delinquent or maladjusted, and later as unstable adults become the 
parents of children who will in their turn be deprived of normal home 
care. So the pattern is repeated. 


Preventing Human Wastage 

How is this human wastage to be prevented—not to mention the vast 
expenditure on the care and treatment of insecure children in this and 
other countries? You and I may agree that security depends on 
responsible, unselfish parenthood. But waste and expense go on. Yet 
the lessons psychiatrists, child care specialists, and social workers tell 
us, try to teach us, the child himself confirms. He ‘ knows by feeling ’, 
yet in his own idiom sometimes finds authentic words to express these 
deepest needs. ‘I was safe and that was all that mattered’, young 
Daphne said. ‘My Mummy would have bought me anything I asked 
for ’, said Lyddy, ‘ but it was her I wanted ’.—Home Service 


Two reports and papers on mass communication have been published by 
Unesco: International Rulés for the Cataloguing of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Films and Filmstrips (No. 17), and A Manual for Evaluators 
of Films and Filmstrips by Mary L, Allison, Emily S. Jones, and Edward 
T. Schofield (No. 18), These may be obtained from the Stationery Office 
at 2s, each. 

eh * * 


The second of Professor F. A. Hayek’s talks on ‘Freedom and the Rule _ 


of Law’ will be published in THE LISTENER next week. 
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Christmas 1956 


S things are, we have known times when it was possible to feel 

more Christmassy. The decorations are up, and the children 

—as is right and no one would wish it otherwise—are all 

excited about their Christmas stockings..For the rest of us 
Christmas this year comes at a time when the state of the world reflects 


little of the Christmas spirit and even Christians, who interpret their « 


faith in terms of the efforts they are called upon to make to bring the 
Kingdom of God on earth, can hardly help being more than usually 
conscious that there is much work still to do. To some the view may 
commend itself that the ups and downs of politics and the twists and 
turns of international relations are not much to the point in the context 
of religion; that, human nature being what it is, the kaleidoscopic and 
chancy character of events is no more than the natural outcome of man’s 
activity; and that religion is first and foremost a preoccupation with 
the salvation of one’s own soul and not with the salvation of the world. 
These are large questions, and those of our readers who havé been 
following Professor John Macmurray’s talks on religior and what it is 
about will have been offered materia] on which to exercise their minds. 

That a man’s religion, as has been said, is the chief fact with regard to 
him prompts the retort: ‘it all depends on what you mean by religion ’. 
It does indeed. Yet religion, of one kind or another, whether it be primi- 
tive worship of idols or mere intellectual attachment, with mental 
reservations, to a provisionally agreed set of principles, has been and 
still is a universal human characteristic. Even from a rational point. of 
view this is readily understandable—as understandable as the old saying 


that a man without religion is like a horse without a bridle. How to 


live is a question not reserved for high-powered thinkers, moral philo- 
sophers, and theologians; it is a question that every responsible human 
being, whatever his station in life, has to face and to answer. It is easy 
enough—many of us must be only too conscious of the fact—to dodge 
the question, to let others, the community for example, answer it for 
us. Yet we know in our hearts that, if we do dodge it, we are not living 
up to what we like to think of as the best that is in us. It is all very 
difficult, the more so when we look round and consider the kind of 
world we are living in, a world distracted and dangerously troubled, a 


' world in which men are deeply divided in their faiths and their allegi- 


ances, and nations are speaking anything but peace to one another. 

Here at home we may comfort ourselves 
our generation we have known unhappier ‘and darker times than this; 
and historians will tell us with truth that in the lives of nations 
there haye been sombre periods, even perilous periods, when the storm 
clouds appeared to be gathering—only to disperse. Some of us may 
reply that this age has its own peculiar dangers—and we have no need 
of scientists to tell us what they are. Indeed, during the past months 
we have again been made aware, more abruptly perhaps than we 
expected, how thin is the crust of what we call civilisation. The thought 
is sobering—and may be salutary. For dangers foreseen are the sooner 
prevented. At a A what is abundantly evident is that Christianity, 
together with all the values we have learnt to live by, today faces the 
challenge of an unordered and bewildered world. That we may be given 
the faith and courage to meet this challenge, that the message of Bethle- 
hem whereby we men, sore let and hindered in running the race that 
is set before us, may yet perceive and know what things we ought to 
do, will find a true response within the hearts of human kind—this 
surely must be the prayer of Christians here and everywhere as they 
lift up their hearts in thankfulness on Christmas Day. 


_ a Hungarian patriot source: 


with the thought that even in . 


i Bospeiesh broadeasts on the ‘Hungarian situation ~ 


THE HUNGARIAN situation continues to absorb the attention of mo: 
Soviet and satellite commentators, and the resolutions of the Unite 
Nations. concerning that country were condemned by them as cof 
tributing more to the undermining rather than to the normalisation « 
life in Budapest and elsewhere. One Moscow broadcast included thi 
comment on the U.N. request to be allowed to send observers to Hungary * 


If one considers the facts, it will become clear that it is not necessar* 
to send observers to Hungary in order to obtain information, Hungar 
is, after all, not an uninhabited island of which no one knows anything 
The Embassies of many states can be found in Budapest, as well Fa | 
large numbers-of foreign correspondents. ) ; 


Another Moscow radio speaker, discussing the same subject, averred : 


Those who voted for the United States resolution actually voted fo 
assistance for the counter-revolutionaries, who have already done s 
much harm to the Hungarian people. But it seems that the Unitev 
States resolution pursues another aim as well. If observers were sent tw 
Hungary, the non-existent Hungarian question could be kept on th» 
agenda for an indefinite time, and that would help to fan the flame 
of the bitter campaign against the U.S.S.R. and the other socialis 
countries. One thing, however, is indisputable; the resolution ha 
nothing in common with the desire of the majority of the peoples ad 
all countries to see international tension relaxed. 


Discussing the internal situation in Hungary, both Moscow and saillite 
commentators commended and justified the attempt to disband thi 
workers’ councils and the arrest of workers’ leaders, but contrary opin= 
ions were strongly expressed by Yugoslav and Polish commentators 
A Belgrade broadcast claimed that the councils— : 


enjoyed great popularity and support among the workers, Looking at 
it objectively, they and the working masses behind them represented 
strong socialist factor which could have contributed much towards # 
solution of Hungary’s critical problems. They were the only rea! 
socialist force on which Kadar’s Government could have relied, yet from 
the beginning it has refused to recognise their importance. What socia! 
force can make possible the strengthening of workers’ and peasants” 
authority if sentence of death is passed on organisations spontaneously 
arising out of the needs of the working class? Socialist democracy ini 
Hungary has sustained a severe blow which may have serious conse~ 
quences for that tormented country. Sn 


A Polish commentator quoted with obvious approval these words ros 


It is not surprising that masses deprived of every means of expressing: 
their will resorted to their ultimate resource—armed struggle. This) 
struggle ultimately made it possible to set up workers’ councils which 
constitute an embodiment of the public ownership of the means of 
production, and which might become very important organs for the 
democratisation of economic life in Hungary. ' 


Quoting an American source, another Polish spaince drew the attention’ 
of his listeners to the fact that— 


the reason for the refusal to receive Mr. Hammarskiéld i is presumably 
fear. The Soviet authorities and their Hungarian puppets are afraid 
that an official United Nations representative would obtain confirmation — 
of the tales of inhuman deportations of Hungarians and of the poate 
suppression of the Hungarian advance towards freedom. 


An official Hungarian view on the councils was broadcast by Budapest 
radio which quoted Kadar himself as saying that these organisations . 
had a part to play in associating the workers with the management of 
undertakings and checking bureaucracy, but— 


as soon as the workers’ council steps outside the factory gates and» 

becomes a territorial workers’ council, a Budapest workers’ council, 

even a national workers’ council, the * question at once arises: what 

is it going to do? If it is to concern itself with production and economic ~ 
matters, it needs at once a large and cumbersome apparatus for research © 
and statistics. On the other hand, all necessary data are readily at the 
disposal of a factory workers’ council. In consequence, the Budanesy 
Workers’ Council could) either do nothing or deal with political ques 
tions, and in fact it did the latter, In the: nature of things, such acti 
ties bring it into collisién with the organs of the state power. ‘Tha 
why the counter-revolution was such a keen advocate of the. eat 
/workers’ councils and that is why we are opposed to 


that Soviet intervention in Hungary has dealt a severe if 
blow to the whole conception of world communism, ese 
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__ rinks; they leave the towns for long 


called runner skates: long, straight 
ones rather like Norwegian skates 
-but a little lower, so that they do 


of Caravaggio. 
__ * Whether the colours 
_ Caravaggio applied them, the Institute will not say for certain, but art 
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SKATING IN HOLLAND 

© SKATING ’, SAID NIKO, TINBERGEN in a Home Service talk, ‘is a true 
national sport in Holland. At the first sign of approaching frost the 
Dutch begin to run a kind of collective fever. Holland is transformed. 
Those who have been there in summer would not recognise it. The 
normally stolid and rather withdrawn Dutch have suddenly thrown off 
all reserve. Everybody talks to everybody else. Thousands of people, 


skates slung over their shoulders, swarm out of the towns and villages. 


Many go to the ditches and canals, or to large ice rinks. 

‘Every town has its ice rink, half a mile or so long. It is just an 
ordinary meadow, surrounded by a miniature dyke no more than two 
feet above the ground. When frost is expected it is flooded. These ice 
rinks are for children, also for the unenterprising and for the learners. 
There are music and little stands 
with hot drinks and cake. A jolly, 
carefree, exuberant mood, very 
catching, engulfs you there. - 

‘When the frost is really hard, 
the deeper waters begin to freeze as 
well. Soon all the canals in and 
round the cities are safé, and then 
all are turned into skating rinks. 
Those of you who have seen the 
lovely canals in Amsterdam, Lei- 
den, and Delft in summer can per- 
haps imagine what they look like 
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is white ice, and thousands of 
people in bright dresses are skat- 


-*The more advanced skaters 
however avoid the canals and the 


cross-country runs. They use so- 


not easily strain the ankles. A toler- 
ably good skater can cruise along * 
at an average speed of ten miles an 
hour’. 


RESTORING CARAVAGGIO 
Two paintings by the Italian : : 
painter Caravaggio are attracting Fast NTR SESS 
attention at an exhibition of seven- Skaters on a froz 
teenth-century art that has recently ; 

opened in Rome. They normally hang in the Roman Catholic cathedral 
at Valetta, capital of Malta. For it was in Malta that they were painted 
by Caravaggio in 1608 when he visited the island to paint seven pictures 
for the Knights of Malta who were then its sovereign rulers. One 


picture is, of the beheading of St. John the Baptist and the other is a 


picture of St. Jerome. RoBERT STIMSON, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, 
spoke about them in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. ‘It is a fortunate coincidence e 
he said, ‘that has brought these pictures to Rome for this exhibition. 
They have been restored by one of the most famous institutions of its 
kind in the world, the Rome Institute for the Restoration of Works of 
Art. They will go back to Malta when the exhibition closes next month. 

‘ Before they were restored both pictures were in very bad condition; 
the larger one in particular, the. beheading of John the Baptist, had 
suffered not’only from damp and general decay but from the clumsy 
efforts of unskilled restorers who had smeared the canvas with the 


_wrong kind of varnish and with olive oil, so that the original colours 
- were dimmed or entirely obscured. Now, the colours in both paintings 
- Jook fresh and clean as though the paint had just been put on, and 


the figures have the luminous quality that one associates with the work 


have precisely the same tone and lustre as when 
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experts Consider that the restorers have excelled themselves. The scarlet 
cloths that cover the loins of both John the Baptist and St. Jerome 
have the same shape, texture, and brilliance of colour in each picture. 
This exact similarity suggests that the paintings have been restored with 
equal faithfulness for it is probable that Caravaggio took the same piece 
of cloth as his model for both canvases. 

‘ The restorers made an interesting discovery while they were working 
on the picture of the beheading of John the Baptist. There was a partly 
defaced signature that obviously represented the word Michelangelo— 
Caravaggio’s full name being Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio. It 
had long been supposed that someone else had added Caravaggio’s 
name to the painting so that there could be no doubt that it was 
Caravaggio’s work. This theory was strengthened by the fact that it was 
not Caravaggio’s practice to sign 
his paintings. However, when the 
restoration of the picture was com- 
plete it was clear that the signature 
was contemporary with the paint- 
ing. Indeed, by a somewhat grue- 
some caprice, Caravaggio printed 
his signature in such a way that it 
forms a continuation of the stream 
of blood that flows from the head 
of John the Baptist. So far as is 
known, this is the only painting 
that Caravaggio signed ’. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

‘ Most of the old books for children 
still preserved in libraries’, said 
BERTHA LonsDALE in ‘ The North- 
countryman’, ‘date from the 
eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, 
and no doubt they would be trea- 
sured by their young owners. But 
what incredible specimens some of 
them are—with titles such as: The 
Blossoms of Morality Intended for 
the Amusement and Instruction of 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen and 
Choice Emblems, Natural, Histori- 


for the Improvement and Pastime 
of Youth. 

‘Even some of the alphabet 
books of the nineteenth century 
; have rather pious titles. There was 
Papa’s Gift for a Good Child published in 1840, while twenty years 
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cal, Fabulous, Moral and Divine, ~ 
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before that, Mrs. Lovechild’s Golden Present for all Good Little Boys 


and Girls was printed in York. Mostly, though, their titles suggest a 
light-hearted effort to start children-on the road to learning. A New and 
Amusing Alphabet was published in 1815 by a Mr. Belch who obviously 
loved children since he sold penny “juvenile dramas” and tinsel pic- 
tures besides. Another popular alphabet book was called The Life and 
Death of an Apple Pie. 

‘ There were, of course, 


“ horn-books ” which were not strictly books 


at all but rectangles of paper or vellum with letters and simple words — 
printed on them. These were backed by a piece of wood and protected ~ 


from sticky, dirty little fingers by a covering of transparent horn. The 
children were evidently as ingenious and rebellious as they are today: 
I was pleased to read that these “horn-books” were so often used 
as bats for shuttlecocks by the youngsters they belonged to that they 


came to be known.as battledores. Children who found learning to read ou 


difficult were probably good hard hitters in the game. 

‘But. of all the old books for children, I think the most interesting 
are the little chap-books, printed to be sold for a penny or twopence. 
They were carried in the packs of “ chapmen ”, or pedlars, who toured 
the countryside selling drapery and household necessities. The stories 
in them were mostly about heroes: Guy, Earl of Warwick; the Prince 
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of Bohemia; and the Black Prince figure in them. All the old favourites 
were there as well: Dick Whittington, Cinderella, Robinson Crusoe; 
and so on. For good children who had managed to save up eight 
farthings, the chapman had story books which had not so many pages 

_but which had reasonably good print and coloured pictures, It is 

- true the blobs of colour did not often exactly fit the outlines—still, they 
were coloured pictures. For those who were hard up there were 
children’s pamphlets, price a halfpenny. But they were dull things with 
titles like The Heavenly Damsel or The Parent’s Blessing. Surely, 
any self-respecting little girl would prefer to p apend her halfpenny on a 
length of ribbon for her dolly ’. 


COMMEMORATING THE INVENTOR OF CLOCKS 
Pendulum clocks were invented 300 years ago this month by the Dutch 
scientist, Christian Huygens. To commemorate the event an exhibition 
‘has been opened in the Science Museum at South Kensington. Tom 
SALMON, a B.B.C. reporter, spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ‘. 

“The man who showed me round the 
exhibition—and what a homely exhibition 
it is with the cosy ticking of a score of 
clocks—smiled rather indulgently, I 
thought, when I mentioned that the old 
_grandfather clock we have in the hall keeps 
pretty good time. And he led me to a 
strange apparatus in the corner of the room 
which he said was a clock with the pendu- 
lum swinging in a vacuum. “ This is quite 
good too ”, he said, “ But you cannot really 
call it accurate; it can lose a thousandth 
of a second a day ”. I can honestly say I 
was never more aware of the limitations of 
my grandfather clock than I was at that 
moment. 

‘ This exhibition at the Science Museum 
traces the centuries-old search by scientists 
and clockmakers for the perfect time- 
measuring mechanism—a search which was_ | 

- greatly stimulated on Christmas Day 300 
years ago when Christian Huygens made 
the first model of the pendulum clock. The 
problem of time measurement has been a 
challenge throughout all the ages of man. 
It has been measured by the movement of 
shadows, by the controlled flow of water 
and sand, by the burning of a graduated 
wick in a flask of oil. But with the inven- 
tion of the pendulum time could be mea- 
sured accurately to within a minute or two 
a day. And that was Huygens’ contribution 
to the quest for perfection—a contribution 
which has been described as the greatest 
step forward in the history of time 
-measurement since the invention of the 

~ mechanical clock. 

“With a series of carefully arranged and 
well-documented exhibits, Huygens’ work 
is illustrated and its importance shown. There/are reconstructions of 
‘some of his clocks, there are examples of some of the earliest pendulum 

. Clocks, made both here and on the Continent, and exhibits, too, of 
Clocks developed before the pendulum. But really the pendulum is the 
thing; and there are a number of exhibits showing how clockmakers 
have worked to compensate the many inherent inaccuracies there are in 
the swing of a pendulum. There is, for example, an ordinary steel rod 
pendulum, much like the one in my grandfather clock, I noticed, which 
looked to me to be perfect, but my guide pointed out that every ten 


_ degrees Fahrenheit rise in temperature would cause the clock to lose 


‘two and a half seconds a day—simply because the rod would expand. 
So compensations had to be worked out. Instead of a single rod, for 
example, you would have a number of rods—one made of steel, the next 
of brass, and so on, so that any variations caused by the rise and fall of 
the temperature would automatically cancel each other out. 

“That is one of the ways shown in the exhibition of compensating 
for changes in temperature. And there are other exhibits showing 
methods of compensating for changes in barometric pressure, because 


_ friends. 


Pendulum inventions by Christian Huygens (whose portrait is 
seen on the right) in the exhibition at the Science Museum Ee 
marking the three-hundredth anniversary of the pendulum clock was the bit about “Gather at two, lift at 


cae this a yeas little iehibiiion My only qT 
complete loss of faith in my own ptandfather: clock’. ae 
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THE. LAST OF THE BIDDERS 

“Last week,’ said NED CHARLTON in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, / « they 

buried Jack Harmer. They gave him a good funeral an’ all, one of 

the best there’s been in the colliery for some time. Ye know . . . boiled 

ham an’ pease puddin’ afterwards, with a tot of whisky for his ‘special 

But mind, there’s one thing that would have disappointed 

Jack himself . . . there were no bidders! What’s more, I doubt if | 
there'll ever be any again, so I suppose that’s what really makes his 

funeral so important. Ye see, Jack Harmer was the last of the 

bidders . ; : 

‘Pi never forget the first time I saw one. I was just a bairn at 
the time, an’ I was in the house by meself when this knock came at the 
back door. I went into the scullery to see who it was, an’ opens the 

‘door. There’s. this fella standin’ there, 
. awful solemn-lookin’, with a black hard 
hat, a black tie, an’ a rolled-up umbrella. 

““What is it, mister?” I asks him. 

“ Me mother’s not in ”. He nodded, an’ his 

Adam’s apple bobbed up an’ down three or 

four times afore he spoke. An’ when he 
“did, I just couldn’t understand what on 

‘earth he was talkin’ about... . 
™ * company is desired at the funeral of Mr. 
j . Hezekiah Trotter tomorrow. Gather at 
_ two, lift at half-past ”. 

‘That was all. He touched the hook of 
‘his umbrella against the brim of his hard 
hat; then he was away. I remember lookin’ 
after him, an’ I saw he wasn’t on his own. — 
‘Somebody dressed just like him had been 
knockin’ at the house next to ours, and then 
they went up the row together, to the next 
pair of doors. 

-*When me mother got back, she said, — 
ko Oh, them was just the bidders! *” They 
were the folks that went around biddin’ ye 
to somebody or other’s funeral—an’ they 
always went around the colliery rows in 
pairs, knockin’ at every door atween them. 
Oh aye, they went to every door: every- 
body in the place was bidden, an’ then it 
was up to you yourself to decide if ye’d 
known the person well enough to want to 
go to their funeral, 

‘I suppose the custom really started in 
the days afore free education, an’ when not 
so many folks could read an’ write, the best 
way to pass on information would be by 

word of mouth. The part of their little, set 
speech that had us puzzled longest, though, 


half-past ”. But gradually I began to make 
sense of it: the gather part was when ‘everybody going to the funeral 
would gather in the back lane, all dressed i in black. Then they would 
fetch two chairs out of the house, an’ set them down facin’ each other, 
some distance apart. After that, the six underbearers would bring 
the coffin out into the back Jane an’ all, an’ they’d set that down on the 
chairs that were already waitin’ for it. 

‘It didn’t matter if it was rainin’ or not. They’d all gathered there 
to pay their last respects, an’ they’d sing a hymn or two, an’ then 
somebody from the chapel would say some prayers. An’ then, half an 
hour later, they’d lift the coffin again off the chairs, an’ put it into the 
hearse ready for the last journey to the churchyard some miles away 
from the pit. When they set off, the underbearers would walk three 


either side of the coffin, behind them would come the cab with the rela- 


tives, an’, behind them, the rest of the mourners. A funny thing about — 
that was ‘that all the men walked together, an’ all the women together. ‘ 
Out in front were the two women servers, an’ they'd be leavin’ early — 
to get back in time for makin’ the tea. An’ in front of them ono 
headin’ the solemn procession, were the two petra oo 
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+ group of us have been working 


Religion ‘About? Totem. i ; 


- The Celebration of Communion 


By JOHN MACMURRAY 


N my first two talks* I have been discussing what might appropri- 
ately be called the facts of religion. I took our question to mean 
‘What is the aspect of common experience from which religion 
springs and to which it refers? ’ The answer we found was this: 
religion is about the personal aspect of our lives, about our personal 
relations; about friendship and the fear of friendship. In consequence, 
the primary religious institution is the family, in which we learn to be 


persons in relation, and which is 


‘itself a: unity in the bond Of gpmmpesmgesememmgeemen a ae 
affection and the original of all eee saad at _bo_, 
human society. 

In the next two talks I shall 
interpret the question to mean || 
‘What does religion do about ; 
the facts to which it refers?’ Ij) 
shall answer this question by 
‘discussing the two major aims. 
or preoccupations or functions 
of religion: the celebration. of 
communion and the creation of 

a universal family. 

The celebration of com- 
munion is the central act. of 
the Christian religion. That 
much is clear. But what does it 
mean to celebrate something, 
and what kind of thing is it that 

'we celebrate? Suppose that a 


* 
$ 


hard together to get a particular 
candidate elected. The results 
have just been declared. Our 
man_is in. As soon as we hear 
the news someone is likely to 
say ‘ Let’s celebrate! ’ And what 
do we do? We go and have 
dinner. But we do that every 
day; and no doubt during the 
_ campaign we have had dinner 
together more than once. Yet 
this is a special dinner—a cele- |} 
bration. It means something 
different. Our question is, how- ; 
ever: What makes the differ- 
ence? In what does the ‘ cele- 
bration ’ consist? And connected 
with this is another: What sort 
of thing is it that calls for cele- 
~ bration? 
We can best find the answer by considering simple forms of human 
community. Take first the family and consider the relations of husband 
and wife. Their relation is a personal one, and they live a common life. 


But this common life is a co-operation in which husband and wife have | 


different functions. The husband goes out every morning to work and 
returns in the evening. The wife stays at home, looks after the house 
and the children, provides for the family meals, mends the family 
clothes, and so on. This co-operation—husband and wife each doing 
his own work for the family day after day—is their common life. But 
in the evenirig, when supper is over and the dishes disposed of, and the 
~ children in bed, they will sit down by the fire and talk about the day 
that has ended; recalling its trials and its successes and sharing them 
with one another. This also is part of the common life, but it is a 
curious part; for it is about the common life. It is not a functional part: 
they are not now each doing his own job: they are sharing the common 
life in recollection and each, as it were, is making the other’s part his 


own. Thus in their common life there are two elements: there is the 
a 
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fact that their life is a common life; and there is also for each of them 
their consciousness of the common life. They not merely do live a 
common life; they also know that they do. This knowledge—this com- 
mon consciousness of the common life—is part of it and transforms it. 
It means that they know that they belong together and in that knowledge 
are at one. 

The difference that this knowledge makes is important. It transforms 
what is matter of fact into 
matter of intention. This is what 
| distinguishes any human society, 
however primitive, from an 
animal herd. Both groups are 
united in a common life. But 
the members of the human 
group are conscious of their 
- common life, and this knowledge 
, makes their unity intentional. It 
-is maintained by deliberate 
_ effort. It persists only so long 
_ as its members persist in their 
intention to maintain it. It is 
_held together not by any herd 
instinct (if indeed human beings — 
have any instincts) but by 
loyalty and affection. 

From this it follows that the 
| greatest danger by which any 
_ community is threatened is an 
internal one. It is not that its 
food supply may fail or that it 
may be attacked by enemies, but 


make the effort to maintain the 
common life; that the will to 
unify may grow weak. For the 
other dangers can be faced 
and fought provided everybody 
stands together in a common 


the intention to maintain the 
common life is lacking, the com- 
munity is defeated in advance. 
It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that every human society 
finds means to develop, sustain 
and intensify, in its members, 
the intention to keep the unity 
of the common life. These 
means are its religion. The 
activities of primitive religion—and on this issue we do well to keep 
our minds upon the simplicities of primitive life—have this simple 
function. They rouse and give expression to the consciousness of com-_ 
munity in its members; they emphasise their sense of belonging together 
and surround it with expressions of honour; and by so doing they 
stimulate and strengthen the intention to maintain the common life. 
The way religion achieves this is significant. It takes an element in 
the common life and invests it with a special significance. It may be 
singing or dancing or eating and drinking together—something that is 


that its members may cease to 


will to overcome them. But if — 
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already a normal part of the life of the community. But for this purpose 


the song becomes a sacred song, the dance a sacred dance, the meal a 
sacred meal, This ‘ sacredness’ is expressed by a certain solemnity with 
which these acts are performed, and by a fixed and recurrent mode of 
performance which turns them into ritual, They become ceremonies. 
They have a special meaning attached to them which is not their every- 
day meaning: they are done not for the normal purpose merely but for 
a special purpose. What this meaning is we have already seen. These 
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religious rituals are parts of the common life which: Rice and express 
the consciousness of the common life. They are, in fact, celebrations. 


This is why, in primitive life, the right to take part in these religious 


rituals is the hall-mark of full membership of the ee: Strangers 
are excluded, 


At One in Community 
From this, too, it is clear that what is celebrated“in such rituals i is a 
network of personal relations which binds together, in a personal unity, 


_ all the participants. In performing the ritual the participants represent 


to themselves and to one another that they belong together, that their 
whole life is a common life, that they are at one in community. So the 
ceremony expresses, and in a sense is, their communion, To this we 
must add for completeness that these religious ceremonies are 
characteristically associated with the expression of joy and delight. Even 
rituals attached to death or disaster have this character. By joining 
together to express their sorrow or their fear they objectify it. It 
becomes a grief that is shared, and the sharing already softens it, and 


the ritual expression beautifies it; the expression of personal unity. 


outweighs, without denying, the grief that occasions it. We may con- 
clude, then} that this primary function of religion, which we have 
identified as the celebration of communion, consists in a common 
activity which expresses for all the participants the knowledge that they 
are united in a common life, and their joy in this knowledge. This 
common ceremonial, it is easy to see, must have the effect of reviving 
_and enhancing the sense of community and so strengthening the inten- 
tion to maintain the common life. 

There are two corollaries to this conclusion which should be noticed. 
The first is that the primary aspect of religion is the performance of a 
common ritual ceremony. It consists in doing something and doing it 
together, to express the knowledge that we are united—not in idea, not 
in the religious act, but in the community of an everyday life. The 
second is that the attitude of mind which is the opposite. of the religious 
attitude is individualism. In its primary character, religion is not a set 
neither is it about the individual or for the individual. It is 
about relationship: it is for the sake of community. - 

I should like, in conclusion, to indicate why it is that this primary 
aspect of religion contains in itself all the other aspects not merely of 
religion but of human life as a whole. We have said that religion 
expresses and reinforces the consciousness of the common life. If there 
is to be a consciousness of the common life there must already be a 
common life to be conscious of: and this common life consists in work- 
ing together to provide for the common needs and in facing together the 
dangers which threaten. To be conscious of it and to express that 


- consciousness means to recognise and to contemplate the conditions of 


life, both material and spiritual; to represent to ourselves the problems 
we have had to share in the past and which we shall have to face 
together in the future. - 

So if we celebrate our fellowship we do something that involves 
remembering the past and anticipating the future: we represent to 
ourselves, in symbol and idea, both what has been and what will be. 
To do this is to think; to use our past experience to envisage the future; 
and so to plan in advance the solution of future problems. Since this 
life that we share in common is the whole of life and the totality of 
its conditions, there is no aspect of life, whether spiritual or material; 


_there are no conditions of life, whether natural or personal, which may 


express our fellowship in living. ‘This fact makes religion t 


not be called to find an ae ‘about 
of all:reflection; and this is why every aspect of life and culture is — 
included in primitive religion, whether morality or law, politics or — 
economics, art, science, or technology. For all these are brought ‘to — 
consciousness in the celebration of communion and are apprehended 
as parts of the one experience of human fellowship. In this way 
religion reveals itself as the primary expression of human rationality 
and the source of all the forms of reflection, both theorecieat and 
practical. 

In this religious reflection which we have called the consciousness of 
community, there are two sets of conditions which are of special 
significance. The first set centres in the family and concerns the — 
relations of the members of the family to one another. The fellowship of 
the family draws its structure and character from the facts of birth, 


marriage, and death. It is a fellowship of young and old. The fellow- 


ship of any human community belongs to what Plato called ‘ the world 
of coming into being and passing away’. In this field the celebration 
of communion makes us remember our dead and anticipate a time 
when we ourselves shall be no more. To be conscious of our member- 
ship of a community is to realise that we are born and die while the 
community remains. Thus the consciousness of community enlarges the 
bounds of community to include the dead and those as yet unborn. 
And in strengthening the intention to maintain the community it makes 


- it possible for us to co-operate in the interest of a future which we 
- ourselves shall never see. It is this aspect of reflection which gives rise 


to all the forms of ancestor worship, and finally represents God as_ 
the universal Father. - 

The other set of conditions concerns the relation of the community 
to the natural world. The community depends upon and co-operates 
‘with Nature. All efforts to provide for the common needs are fruitless 
without the help of the earth and the sun and the rain. This depend- 
ence, too, is brought to mind and symbolised in the celebration of | 
communion,-and the various forms of nature worship are the result. In 


this: direction also the fellowship is enlarged, and man enters into 


communion with Nature. In the maturity of religion these two aspects 
are brought together and the Father of all men is also the Creator of 
the world. 


Our Activities as Expressions of Fellowship 

I have kept your attention upon primitive religion for the purpose 
of simplicity. In closing, let me say that in its highest reaches the core 
of religion remains the celebration of communion. The aspects of 
experience which are-fused in primitive religion have been separated 
out and have established their autonomy. Politics and industry, com- 
merce and technics, the sciences and the arts are pursued by different 
groups of people as if they were ends in themselves. It is the business 
of religion to gather these disparate activities together by gathering us, 


- who pursue them, together to become conscious of our community — 


and to celebrate our communion. If religion is effective, we pursue our 
different occupations not for their own sake but as elements in the 
common life, and we discover their meaning as embodiments and 
expressions of a fellowship in which we all care for one another. But 
if religion fails to do this, then the life of our societies becomes a thing 
of shreds and patches, of bits and pieces without relation or pein 
meaningless and empty. Hon Service ; 


a Thoughts for the Magis : 


~ Stories of crime, words written on a wall. 


Can these words fall 

Or stumble into the holy place 

Where words are life, movement and grace? 
O yes, they can and do \ 
And those who hear them can be poetry too. 


A house in ruin, every stone 

Sundered from other, overgrown. 5 
And yet this stone upon the ground 

Was, and will again be found 

Sealing the arch or set 

At the tower’s head, in the dizzy parapet. 


Hands strong to make 2. 
Mischief, lips quick to break 
Promise, and what else is 
Dishonoured in our anatomies. 5 
Are these the communications lovers use? 
They are the very instruments they choose. 
Has not the cruellest among 
Animals most helpless young? 
How could any such reveal 
That the world was operable and would heal? 

/ And yet it fits in well enough 
With what we ba Ti poetry, eae love. 


Eeyore us 


MARK ABRAMS gives 


N the average day throughout 1956 almost £1,000,000 is 
being spent by advertisers-seeking to inform and persuade 
the rest of the community. 

What does that amount to in terms of what we might call 
the ordinary person’s exposure to advertising? If he starts the day 
with a morning newspaper, his reading of the editorial matter is broken 
up by the inclusion of about thirty different display advertisements 
occupying roughly one-third of all the space in his paper. On his way 
to and from. work he may pass at least twenty advertising posters on 
hoardings or on the side of buses and vans. His evening newspaper 


carries another thirty display advertisements and he is exposed to 


another fifteen to twenty advertisements if he spends two or three 
hours at the cinema, or watching commercial television, or listening to 
Radio Luxembourg. And this is not all. The typical adult in this 
country reads a local weekly newspaper, two Sunday newspapers, and 
two or three weekly magazines. When their contribution is included it 
means that on the average day the ordinary person has a chance to see 
or hear the messages of almost 200 different advertisements, 


~ 


The Value of Research 

With this amount of competition for the consumer’s attention and 
support it is not surprising that a good deal of time and money are 
being spent on consumer research: that is, with finding out how the 
advertiser can bring his message to the greatest number of potential 
customers and how he can then convince as many as possible of these 
people that they should buy his goods. 

Does such research, in fact, raise the efficiency of advertising ? 
Clearly some advertisers do not think so because they do not use it; 
and among those who do use it there is often a feeling that some forms 


_ of consumer research are less dependable than others. Widest acceptance 


is given to media research—that is, the study of the size and composi- 


tion of the audiences which read newspapers and’ magazines, watch | 


commercial television, go to the cinema, and so on. Sample surveys of 
the population are carried out continuously and by now almost every 
possible type of mass consumer has been measured in terms of his or 
her exposure to every available medium of advertising. For example, 
the advertiser who wants to sell something to mothers of young children 
knows not only how many such mothers there are in the country, but 
also how many of them read each newspaper and each magazine, how 
many go to the cinema each week, how many watch commercial tele- 
vision at each hour of each day, and how many pass poster sites on 
their way to the shops. Through each medium the advertiser can buy 
access to a known quantity of young housewives and up to a point his 
selection of the most effective medium is a simple problem—which of 
them, for a given sum of money, provides him with access to the largest 
number of potential consumers. : 

Media selection based on audience research of this kind is now a 
routine operation in most advertising offices. I would like to suggest, 
“however, that it may be based on a fallacy. Only certain members of 
any mass audience seem to be advertisement-prone, and the true value 
to the advertiser, of any medium, 


suggests that in each stratum of society there is a minority, perhaps no 
more than 20 per cent. which acts as opinion leaders. These people 
tend to have an insatiable appetite for all forms of mass media. These 
are the sources from which they acquire their attitudes, preferences, and 
values, and having acquired them, they proceed to transmit them, by 
word of mouth and by example, to their peers. That is, they exercise 
their leadership horizontally, not vertically; they do not educate their 
inferiors; they educate their equals. Incidentally, this horizontal type of 
leadership is apparently more potent in the field of consumption than 
‘in politics. ‘ 

There is one other type of person who seems to be particularly 
responsive to advertising: the man or woman who is moving up from 
one social class to another. These people—and they are increasingly 


numerous in modern Britain—have to shed their old buying habits and 
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therefore may lie in its hold on this - 
' key minority. Who are they? Recent research work on opinion formation 


_ Advertising: How to Attract the Consumer 


the second of three talks 


acquire new ones. A couple of generations ago they could pick up 
useful tips from their servants. Nowadays in re-educating themselves 
as consumers they seem to pay particular attention to advertisements, 
and from these they learn which products and which brands are 
appropriate for their new status. For example, if they are moving up - 
into the middle class they learn to order a dry wine rather than a sweet - 

wine, to drink coffee instead of tea, and to fit their rooms with floor 
lights rather than with overhead lighting. A recent advertisement seemed 
‘to be addressed specifically to these people when it concluded: 

‘Remember, a gift of is a compliment to the recipient and an 
expression of the donor’s Good Taste ’.. 

There is yet another aspect of media research which has been grossly 
neglected, both by the media owners and by the advertisers and their 
agents. We know little about the advantages of one medium compared 
with another. Does £1,000 spent on press advertising have more or less 
impact on consumers than the same amount spent on television. 
advertising? Are posters more effective than films? Even the biggest 
advertisers know little about this and the allocation of advertising 
money between the various channels of advertising is still largely based 
on habits formed before the advent of television and screen. The 
influences that currently modify these habits seem to grow mainly from 
anecdotal evidence: and interdepartmental pressure. Word gets round 
that manufacturer X has doubled his sales by using sky-writing, and 
immediately more advertising money goes on sky-writing. Or the new 
manager handling the firm’s sky-writing expenditure proves to be 
abnormally aggressive and for the sake of peace and quiet some of the 
advertising allocation is transferred from the press to sky-writing. 

Almost certainly there are differences in the relative efficiency of the 
different advertising media. For example, an advertisement that appears 
in print has some obvious advantages once it has caught the consumer’s 
attention. He can study the message at his own pace of comprehension 
and he can read it as frequently as he likes or needs. From the adver- 
tiser’s point of view use of the printed word gives him the opportunity— 
if he needs it—of communicating quite a lengthy message: 200 or 300 
words in a press advertisement takes up only a few square inches; the 
same words spoken in a television commercial or an advertising film 
might occupy two minutes and that, at the present time, would cost 
a great deal of money. 


Appeal through Ear and Eye 

But does press advertising have any other advantages? At one time 
it was thought that books and newspapers, as compared with other 
forms of communication, enjoyed greater prestige among the general 
public and that printed advertisements would share some of this halo. 
However, it is far from certain that any such differential exists today 
in the public mind when reading is, for the most part, and for many 
people, merely one among several ways of killing time. The special 
advantages of radio, television, and cinema screen as advertising media 
are various. These forms of communication, aided by sound and move- 
ment, can present their audiences with a much more dramatic account 
of what the advertiser has to say; and again, because they operate 
directly through the ear and the eye, the advertiser can use some of 
the informal chaos of language and grammar which is impossible with — 
the printed word and which is such a great aid to understanding when 
people meet in face-to-face discourse. 

It is arguable that today the advertiser, in seeking access to the 
consumer, does not pay enough attention to the newer advertising media. 
It is likely, however, that with the new challenge from commercial — 
television this omission will shortly be remedied. 

But there are other forms of consumer research which have been 
even less explored by the British advertiser. He has counted heads 
assiduously—for example, at least £200,000 is being spent annually on 
measuring television audiences—but he has neglected to find out what 
goes on inside these heads. Until he knows this, the use he makes of 
the advertising space he buys with so much precision is liable to be 
inefficient. Having bought his space or time the advertiser must fill it 
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with an effective message. Here the two forms of consumer research he 


~ finds most helpful are concerned with the consumer’s powers of percep- 
tion and with the consumer’s psychological drives which lead him to: _ 
For example, working-class consumers readily accept as 


accept some advertisements and reject others. What these two boil down 
to is communications research and a handful of advertisers are already 
applying some of its results. The advertiser faces three basic communica- 
tion problems. First, he has to use language which is understood by 
the people to whom he wishes to pass on new information and new 
attitudes. Second, the concepts and ideas.in which he presents his 
material must be within the comprehension of his audience. Third, the 
advertiser has to convince his audience that’ what they have read and 
understood is vitally relevant to their needs.and purposes and that by 
acting on the message they will, in some way, be rewarded. 


Readability Not Everything 


On the first of these the advertiser has received considerable help 
from the so-called ‘readability research’ carried out in the United 
States. The advertiser is most likely to be understood by the mass of 
consumers when he keeps his sentences short, avoids polysyllabic words, 
and makes liberal use of personal pronouns, But readability is not 
everything. A message in even the simplest language may be incompre- 
hensible to the consumer if it deals with concepts beyond his intellectual 
grasp. To take an extreme example, the standard translation of 


Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment conforms with all the rules of - 


simple vocabulary and short sentences. On the other hand, Mr. 
Burroughs’ Tarzan of the Apes breaks all the rules, but since its ideas 
and situations fit more easily into the everyday thinking of the ordinary 
citizen, Mr. Burroughs has a much larger audience than Dostoevsky. 

The advertiser’s third communication problem is the one that is 
currently receiving most attention from those trying to break new 
ground in consumer research—the problem of convincing the consumer 
that acceptance of the advertiser’s message will be followed by reward- 
ing experience and feelings. In the current jargon this is known as 
consumer motivation, and motivation research, having swept the United 
States in the past three or four years, is increasingly occupying the 
minds of the British advertiser. 5 

In a country where the standard of living is comparatively high, 
relatively little consumption is concerned with mere biological preserva- 
tion or with adequate physical sustenance. Increasingly the consumer 
seeks to spend his money on goods which hold out the promise of 
psychological rewards, and these tend to be of four main types: goods 
with immediate sensory appeal; goods possessing some magical connota- 
tion; prestige and emulation goods, which enable the Jones to keep up 


. with the Joneses; target goods, that is, goods which enable some of- 


the Joneses to adopt a style of life which they believe is that of the 
Fitz-Joneses. Any random collection of, advertisements will show 
plenty of examples of these appeals. The sensory appeal is most com- 
monly found in advertisements for confectionery, soft drinks, alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, armchairs, etc. The magic appeal can easily be seen 
in many advertisements for patent medicines, mattresses, health foods, 
and so on; the social conformity appeal is, perhaps, most commonly 
found in clothing advertisements; and the social mobility rewards are 
often built into, advertising for durable consumer goods and holidays. 


' Pleasure of the Undervest 


It would, however, be a serious error to conclude that any paticnte 
product limits itself to any one particular psychological bait. For 


_ example, an advertisement for an undervest can hold out to the con- 
- sumer the promises of sensory pleasure, sexual achievement, and social 


approval: and, indeed, it is often through the use of a variety of appeals 
in the same advertisement that many advertisers make their greatest 
impact on the consumer. Where a long campaign is being planned 
variety is a weapon that adds greatly to’ the advertiser’s power to 
influence the consumer. In spite of the practice of some advertisers and 
the assertions of many students of propaganda, it is unlikely that repeti- 
tion in itself leads to success. Sheer parrot-like reiteration sooner or 
later produces either ifritation or apathy. 

The fact that effective advertising is based on a few general principles 


about social psychology does not mean that every advertiser has a sort ’ 


of card-index system from which he can mechanically pull out ready- 
made advertisements to fit every market. Britain is far from being a 
homogeneous society; rather it is a collection of sub-groups each with 


its own version of prevailing values and approved goals. Prestige, © 


pleasure, conformity, ambition, and so on will have one set of meanings 


_ even if it means changing the product.—Third Programme 


for the oe and. ranottien fon. Bisa ae Torgers" tnd vi fe 
which are laudable and worthy in the eyes of a lower-middle-class 

quasi-suburbanite may appear ludicrous to a working-class city dweller. 

‘rewarding ” 
products which are believed to be warming, filling, and even fattening, 
which are easy to prepare or labour-saving, which are sweet and which 
give a sense of class solidarity and encourage gregariousness. Middle- 


class consumers, on the other hand, are more prone to respond to 


rewards implicit in goods which are nutritious, hygienic, laborious to. 
prepare, obviously unsweetened, consumed by ‘successful’ people, 
which create secondary individuality (as, for example, the minor brands 
of, beer, cigarettes, marmalade). One of the necessary skills of the 
advertiser is the ability to offer each sub-group its particular version of 


the basic consumption rewards. 


Perhaps I have given the impression that the consumer is a helpless 
victim manipulated by omnipotent and omniscient advertising experts. 
That would be hardly the whole story. To begin with, there are some 
successful advertisers who are guided by nothing more sinister than ~ 
experience, intuition, and self-knowledge—by a sense of complete and 
amiable empathy with the people they are addressing. Slide rules 
and text-books on psychology have never entered their world. _ 

Secondly, the methods of motivation research most widely used today 
seem to me embarrassingly naive and inept. Those using them claim to 
be basing their work on the insights and the techniques of psycho- 
analysis. The world’s most active expert on motivation research has 


described how enlightenment burst upon him. In his own words: - 5 


‘Re-examining the entire history of psychoanalysis and psychiatry . 

it occurred to me that . . . I had at last found a way . . . to enter the 
respondent’s personal universe of changing concepts and dynamic pro- 
cesses’. The expert’s techniques to achieve this are manifold; in con- 
ducting research on a single product he may use several simultaneously. 
His armoury includes ‘ depth interviews ’ which may last three or four 
hours, where the respondent and interviewers explore freely all the 
ideas connected with the consumption or non-consumption of a parti- 
cular product; other devices include word-association games, Rorschach 
ink-blot tests—that is, getting people to perceive pictures in smudges of 
ink—‘ projective’ techniques where the respondent betrays his real 
feelings by attributing ideas and statements to characters in broadly 
drawn cartoons, the completion of unfinished sentences, group discus- 
sion interviews, and. participation in charades where respondents act the 
roles of consumers and non-consumers, - 


Macaroni and Sex Guilt - 

My own brief view of such motivational research is that: it is often 
nonsense. There is no similarity between depth interviewing and psycho- 
analysis; no competent analyst would dream of claiming to understand a 
patient after two or three sessions; each respondent has his own private 
symbol system and private associations and their uncovering may take 
months, Again, the shorthand methods used in this motivational research 
have rarely been put to the test: indeed, competing members of this 
school are content to arrive at different interpretations of the same 
situation. Again, the method is being used in situations that call for 
nothing more than common sense. For example, a French study of the 
macaroni market showed that housewives did not like a brand which, 
when cooked, turned into a wet sticky’ mess. ‘This ‘direct’ finding 
should have been sufficient for the manufacturer’s needs, but “ motiva-° 
tion research ’ went on to tell him that ‘ wet, sticky, products were dis- 
liked because they aroused feelings of sexual guilt’. 

Finally, the ‘ findings ’ are usually of such a superficial character that 
one fails to see why any research was ever necessary before enunciating 
them. By now anyone reasonably well versed in middle-brow novels, 
films, journalism, and the theatre, is at home with the conversational 
gambits about the Oedipus complex, sublimation, infantile anxiety, ego- 
ideals. With this equipment any reasonably imaginative person could sit. 


-at home and without interviewing a single consumer arrive at plausible 


generalisations about consumer motivation. There are signs, however, 
that more substantial methods of research into consumer motivation are — 
being developed in this country. | 

One final word. It is not enough to offer psychic rewards in an 
advertisement. The product must ‘ deliver ’. To buy a beverage adver- 
tised as sweet and soothing and to discover that it tastes and acts like 
Epsomy salts discourages further purchases. Effective advertising has 
to be/true in its appeals—true in the sense that the product gives the — 
purchaser the rewards -he has been led to expect. This is essential, — 


night, in a room in which I had 


‘rather baggy knickers, and a pair 


- of people. The room was dimly lit 


t 
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HEN I was very young—I could not have been more than 

five years old—we were living in the country not so far 

from a large gafrison town, although we seldom saw any 

soldiers, and we had heard from an uncle who was in 
the Cavalry that his regiment would be riding past on their way to the 
summer manoeuvres, so this morning my mother had taken me down 
to the main road to see them go by. 

It was a lovely summer morning, I remember, and we were standing 
in a meadow overlooking the road. 
As soon as I heard the horses’ 
hooves in the distance coming at a 
trot along the hard road, I was 
seized with a- feeling of most 
frightening panic and a frantic de- 
sire to hide or run away. I remem- 
ber holding my mother’s hand very 7 
tightly and the feeling of panic not ~ *¢¥1 
really subsiding until all the sol- 
diers had gone past and the sound 
of the horses’ hooves had died away 
in the distance. I have often won- 
dered if there are other people who 
feel like this, or if it is explained 
by a recurring dream I had in my 
childhood. I cannot now remember 
if the first time I had this dream 
was before or after the occasion of 
the soldiers, but I dreamt this same 
dream several times in my child- 
hood. 

I was awakened from my sleep 
—it seemed to be very late in the 


not gone to sleep, and in quite a 
different bed, by a pleasant woman 
who seemed to be my nurse, and 
who, with low soothing noises, 
dressed me in clothes which again 
were not the clothes I had taken 
off. I was put into a little suit, I 
remember, of some dark cloth with 


of stout leather shoes. The woman 
too was wearing a dark cloth dress. 
and a long, dark cloak with a hood. 
I was dressed very quickly and then 
we went down a wide uncarpeted 
staircase into a large oak-beamed 
room in which there were a number 


and there) was not much furniture, 
but what there was was very 
massive. 

As we came into the room a man 
and a woman detached themselves from a group and came towards us. 
The man was tall and splendid-and the woman I thought very pretty. 
She knelt down and took me into her arms, and I saw that she was 
crying. She hugged me to her, kissing me again and again, until the 
man gently took me away and the nurse again took my hand. The big 
door was unbarred and opened just wide enough for us to slip through. 
Outside it was a bright moonlit night and an empty street. The nurse 
and I went to the left up this street, keeping very close to the wall. 
Suddenly there was the sound of horses’ hooves ringing on the cobbled 
street and the woman quickly pulled me behind a buttress and drew me 
under her cloak. We crouched there in the dark corner while a troop 
of horsemen rode by, and on each man’s left arm was tied a white 
handkerchief. After they had gone by, we waited a little, then the 


~ 
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Ghosts and fecame 


By TOM HARRISON 


woman took me by the hand and ran with me across the street into an 
alleyway which seemed to slope down to a river, but whether it was a 
river or not I never knew for the dream always ended there. 

I was too young to have understood, even if I had then heard about 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day and the persecution of the 
Huguenots and the significance of the white handkerchief, and I remem- 
ber with what excitement I read of it when I got to that time in my 
history. Can the dream be explained by the fact that my mother’s 

family is East Anglian and over the 

years several men married wives 
from the Huguenot families who 
had settled there? 

I don’t know whether the same 
‘racial memory’ might explain a 
sort of ‘ waking dream’ I had many 
years later. It was in Abbot’s Hos- 
pital, Guildford, built in 1619 by 
George Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Part of the hospital has 
recently been used as offices by the 
Provost of Guildford Cathedral, 
and one morning I was shown over 
it, with several other people, by the 
late Canon Southam, then Provost. 

We were in a room in the Gate- 

- house and I was standing rather 
apart from the others looking down 
from a window into the courtyard, 
when all at once a wave of acute 
depression swept over me. I felt 
more hopeless and miserable than 


or Since; the acute agony of utter 
despair. At the same time I felt— 
but did not see—a ‘ Cavalier’ wig 
and a large hat on my head, and a 
cloak from my shoulders. I felt for 
my sword but no sword was there. 

My friends had finished their 
sightseeing and prepared to go. I 
followed them down the stairs, 
gathering the edge of my imaginary 
cloak in my hand. I felt there were 
other people behind me although I 
could not see them. In the court- 
yard I knew there were horses, 
although I could not see them, and 
I knew they moved off through the 
gateway into the street. I too went 
through the gateway, and I could 
not think how for I was not riding 
a horse. Outside in the street, I 
leant against the wall, feeling a 


Syl 


‘Ve ei ae 
Be or iced 


little faint and wondering what it 


all meant, when the Provost said: ‘Oh, I quite forgot to tell you, the 


Duke of Monmouth spent the last night of his journey to London after 


his capture before his beheading, in that room over the gateway ea 

My next experience was quite horrid. It was in the Grosvenor 
Chapel, South Audley Street, in London. This delicious little 
eighteenth-century church was built when Mayfair was a new housing 


estate and the inhabitants were afraid to go through the gloomy wood | 4 


which at that time lay between them*and the parish church—St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. On the: north side, and attached to the 
chapel, they built a little house for the priest-in-charge. It was in this 
house, Liddon House, as it is now called, that I was staying. 

I had been to the theatre with another man staying in the house, and 


we had got ourselves a drink and were sitting by the study fire talking 


ever I have felt in my life, before 
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before going to bed. I was sitting in a chair with’ my EBackits a door that 


leads into a passage and so into the church. My friend was sitting on 


a low stool in front of the fire. We had been sitting there for a short 
time when suddenly I felt something standing behind my chair. I-know 
now that feeling of all one’s hair standing on end, and cold shivers run- 
ning down one’s spine. There was a most horribly evil ‘ something ’ 


behind me, but I said to myself ‘I won’t look round; I won’t look- 


round ’ although the ‘ thing’ got closer and closer. 

Suddenly my friend jumped up with ‘My God! There’s a ghost in 
this room’, and ran out of the door into the dining-room. I followed, 
but having-got outside I said, ‘Don’t be silly, let’s go back and see 
what it was’. ‘Did you see it?’ said he. ‘No’, I said, “but it was 
standing behind my chair’. 

We went back into the room but nothing could we see. I walked 
towards the chair in which I had been sitting and suddenly felt ‘it 
standing in the middle of the room. ‘It’ started to recede. I followed. 
It went through the far door into the passage and then on into the 
church. A little way inside the church it vanished—or, rather, I felt it 
no more. 


After a little while we went to bed, and in the morning and daylight 


I decided that it was all rather silly and I would say nothing about it, 
but I found that my friend had got down before me and had told our 
host, the vicar—or rather priest-in-charge as he is known—all about it. 
To my surprise he seemed to take it all quite seriously and asked me 
if I could remember where we had lost the ‘ ghost’. 
we went into the chapel and I showed him where the ‘ thing * had 
disappeared. ‘Oh, yes’, he said calmly, ‘that’s him’ —pointing to a 
tablet on the wall; and I read: ‘ Near this spot lie the remains of John 
Wilkes, a friend of liberty, who died i in this parish, December 26, 1797 *. 

‘He’s becoming rather a nuisance’, said the Vicar, ‘we shall have 
to do something about him’. 

Whatever Wilkes’ public life may have been, apparently his private 


_ life was such that he could not rest easy in his grave. I have never heard 
that anyone ever ‘saw’ him, but several people had the same experience 


that I had had. 

I have only once, to my knowledge, actually “seen ’ a ghost, and then 
I so much wished that I hadn’t although it was such a happy ghost. 
It was just after the war. I was anxious to get away for a few days’ 


_ holiday, and two friends of mine were going to stay with friends of 


. _ having—as she put it—‘ had to put me in the attics’, 


theirs, whom I had never met, living in the Cotswolds and they asked 
if they might bring me with them. 

We arrived at a typical Cotswold seventeenth-century manor house on 
a tranquil summer evening. After supper my hostess apologised for 
and one of my 
friends immediately asked ‘Is he in the poltergeist room? ’ My hostess 
explained that on a previous visit one of my friends had been put in this 
same room and was sure there was a poltergeist there. ‘ But ’, she said, 
“we have never seen or felt anything, so I hope it won’t worry you’. 

The attic I found to be a pleasant room on the second floor and as 
soon as I entered I was sure something was there: something or some- 
body so very friendly and—I had a strange feeling—so pleased to see 


The First Performance 


# / By MICHAEL TIPPETT 


f 


“eager, potential wax in the hands of the magician, men 

hasten into the theatre box-office—grown-up men, skilled in 
the struggle for existence and in business ‘pitiless. They give away 
their customary behaviour, their “real life” deportment, into the 
cloak room with their hat. On leaving the cloak room, they move into 
their seats with the deportment of kings ’. 

Bert Brecht wrote/that of bourgeois society going to the opera in 
about 1930: perhaps I should have said the ‘old’ opera—‘ culinary ’ 
opera, as Brecht calls it. At Covent Garden, on December 10, I did have 
Brecht’s description in mind, just because I expected “Jenufa ’ to be 
culinary opera, in the Brechtian sense; although this was its English 
premiere. But was my expectation justified ? Why did I expect ‘ Jenufa ’ 
to be ‘ old’ opera? Before I went to ‘ Jenufa ’ I knew that Janactek was a 
Czech genius of the turn of the century, whose music has taken a long 
time to travel from his homeland to us. I knew that ‘Jenufa’ was 


RR cen out of the Underground station’, said Brecht, 


stairs. My room was straight ahead but the young man seemed to turn 
So after breakfast 


-house must once have been a farm and the labourers slept in that long 


I started to unpack my bag ‘I unp 4 
I several times looked round for things where I thought I had put ete 
only to find that they were in a different place. At first I thought F 
was just being absent-minded, but later I was sure they were being ; 
moved. Then I had the impression that a very nice little boy was in ~ 
the room who was playing games with me. So I talked as one would 
talk to a boy and then said goodnight to him and went to sleep. 
As soon as I appeared the next morning. my friends wanted to know 
if the poltergeist had been active and I said ‘It isn’t a poltergeist. It © 
seemed to me to be a very nice little boy. It plays the sort of tricks a — 
small boy would play’. My hostess was present and seemed. only — 
amused by the conversation. 
The days passed pleasantly. There were horses and sometimes we 
rode, and we helped as much as we could on the neighbouring farm, 
and every night when I went to my room I had the-same feeling of 
someone waiting to welcome me there. On my last day we had been ~ 
helping with the haymaking and I went up to my room to tidy before 
supper. As I started to go up the second flight of the wide oak staircase 
I was aware of a young man walking beside me. He was very fair, wore 
flannel trousers and a blue shirt open at the neck, and I noticed that he 
was hot as if he, too, had been haymaking. We got to the top of the 


aw. 


oth engine. de if el . 


into another room on the right; but when I looked i in, there was nobody 
there. 
When I went down to supper, I said to my hostess ‘I think this 


ad “ perth for wtiica een 


room on the right at the top of the stairs. One of them has just walked 
up the stairs with me’. But she only laughed. That night, when I went 
upstairs, there was no ‘welcoming presence in my room. 

The next day I departed alone, and on my way I stopped at the 
village pub about a mile from the house. The pleasant landlady who 
served me was anxious, in country fashion, to find out where I had. 
come from-and I mentioned where I had been staying. _ 
' “We all feel so sorry for them ’, she said, it was so sad abont their 
son *. 


eee 


“But? 5 said I, ‘I did Rot know they had a son’ 3 . 
“Oh, yes’, she said, ‘it was just before the war. They had given 
him a motor-cycle for his eighteenth birthday and he had an accident 
and was killed instantly. Such a nice lad: everybody liked him. But 
there, only today. .’.and she drifted on about someone in the village. © 
But I was not listening and soon went on my way, feeling quite dreadful 
as I remembered all our thoughtless chatter about the poltergeist, mis- 
chievous small boys, and young men walking up the stairs. — 
A year or so later these people sold their house in the Cotswolds 
and moved to another part of the country, and. after a little time I 
visited them there. They showed me over the house. We went into every 
room, including their bedroom. Over the fireplace was a painting of 
a fair-haired lad: a Jittle younger, but undoubtedly the young man who 
had walked up the stairs with me that summer evening in the other 


house.—Midland Home Service % 


of ‘J enufa’ in England — 


written when he was about fifty; that it was first produced in Brno, the 
capital of Moravia, in 1904; that it was twelve years before it reached 
Prague. So that maybe those twelve years taken to travel so little 
distance are a foreshadowing of the slow way appreciation of his music 
grows. But grow it does. \* 

It is a story, set in a peasant community, of passion driving people ee 
do things outrageous to all normal codes of behaviour: in other words, 
a drama of renaissance cut, though the manners are not Shakespeare's. § 
Such dramas of personal passion at odds with the conventions of society 
were Certainly possible material for Brecht—especially if they are — 
presented with the accent on the social issue rather than on the incidents — 
between the impassioned characters. Janatek was certainly not, any more — 
than Brecht, indifferent to the sufferings of certain classes of people 
(such as the Silesian miners) within an inequitable society. Janacek s 
to have felt (at least at the period of ‘ Jenufa ’) that his artistic a 
humanitarian purposes were fulfilled by the faithful observation 


ee 


___ of specialisation: it seems to me 


My 2S RENS. 2 


» hee 
s usual operatic 


- with us last week. e 
“4 ‘The deportment of these people at the opera ’, Brecht went on, ‘is 
_ unworthy of them. Is it then possible that they may change it? Can one- 
_ force the audience somehow to take out their cigars? ” What he meant 
is: if the opera public could once be persuaded to sit back and smoke 
cigars, in an attitude of dispassionate examination rather than of 
_ enthusiasm (because as ‘ wax in the hands of the magician’), then that 
would be ‘new’ opera. Because to induce such an attitude in the public 
means to stop being theatrical and operatic magicians once for all. Only 


' - thus can the audience be prevented from being caught up into the 
"emotion of the drama. Acting and music must henceforward never be 


- used to induce sympathy with, or participation in, the emotions of the 
characters, but used solely to offer something to our heads, rather than 
our hearts, cooled in cigar smoke. 

Brecht’s ideas (I+ realise now) are not at all dependent on his 
Communist sympathies. I was immeasurably delighted and surprised to 


Science and the Nation _ = E 


(continued from page 1020) 


In an earlier lecture I have spoken of the university as a citadel of 
pure science—of science for its own sake. But a modern university also 


___. provides courses in applied science for which it needs its departments 


of technology, its engineering workshops, its drawing office and, in some 
cases, its contact with local industry. However, a university training in 
‘science of any kind should be largely concerned with its theoretical 
basis—with the general, rather than with the particular. There must 
be no attempt to invade fields of practical knowledge which are better 
mastered later, in industry or elsewhere, after graduation. Indeed some 
firms in industry openly declare that they even prefer their own scientific 
recruits to have graduated in pure science rather than in some tech- 

_ néiogy which might, nominally, appear more appropriate. As for the 
building of an industrial research team, it is usually best to. have a 
‘mixture of graduates in both pure and applied science. 

_~ Although we may be relatively behind some other countries in our 


education of technologists, judged from the standpoint of numbers, 


‘we have been significantly ahead of most of them, at any rate in the past, 
in the corresponding figures for pure scientists. The other feature of our 
educational policy is that we try, even in technology, to limit the ambit 
_ of our courses, at least in our formal teaching. Really specialised work— 
take the details of steam turbine design, for example—we would expect 
an engineer to learn as part of his industrial training; whereas, in other 
countries, it may well be taught to him formally as part of his college 
or university course. Obviously it is a question of where you draw the 
boundaries. We have our own way of doing things and think it best. 
Incidentally this means that our qualifying courses are often shorter, 
by as much as one or two years, than those of other countries. 

“Qn \the subject of numbers, it would be a pity if an increase in our 
numbers of applied scientists came about by the depletion of those 
taking pure science. Though I would hope that; as our university 
student population increases, as we know it will do during the next 
decade, there will be a more than proportional increase in students 
taking science as a whole, .and especially on the applied side. 

As to the need for the development of the scientist as the whole man 
—the need to take all the steps we can to diminish the admitted danger 
that it is in a university that we have 
 the-best opportunity of achieving this. For a university is a place of 
- jntellectual roads and bridges: it provides the student with opportunities 
-for contact with other minds and other disciplines. I am thinking here 
_ particularly of the contact of student and student—contact which is 
rendered easy and natural by club facilities, student societies and, above 
all, by life in a college or other hall of residence. For, to my mind, 
university students educate one another as much as they are educated 
by their teachers. ; ye 
_"T have already hinted at the need for further formal courses for the 
ientist: courses that are not generally offered by universities and other 
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_ but. as a vivid picture of scientific activity in relation to its own times, a 


find them fully operative in the Jean-Louis Barrault production of 5 
‘Christophe Colomb’ lately at the Palace Theatre. Claudet and me i 
Milhaud, by extraordinary theatrical tricks, make us ‘examine’ the — 
story of Columbus—to the expected advantage of Catholicism! In fact — 
the examination is done on our behalf by the chorus of actors, who- are 
in turn us ordinary people and the characters of the epic. It was — 
eminently Brechtian—the methods by which the chorus appeared to be 

smoking our cigars. The disadvantage of this new-fashioned theatre is — 
precisely in its virtues. We are fascinated by the technique, but at the Bc 
end of the ‘examination’ we are little or not at all interested in 
Columbus. 
At Covent Garden stich an attitude is out of the question. In ‘Jenufa” 
you must assuredly leave your daily-bread life in the cloak room, go 
to your seats like royalty. And then, with cigars firmly tucked away, 
you must submit to the magic of the music and enter absolutely into 
the emotions of the characters. You will see a story of considerable — 
violence treated with restraint and simple dignity. The music does not — 
crystallise out into many set arias or ensembles. It tries rather to further 
and enhance the direct action of the story, so that we shall come away ; 
with the drama of Jenufa, her handsome lover gone to the bad, her — 
rougher lover grown into tenderness, and her tremendous moralistic — 
yet murderous foster-mother vividly before our eyes. ‘s¢ 
— Comment’ (Third Programme) 


institutions of higher education; courses that include the history of 
science, not as a mere catalogue of great names and discarded hypotheses 


picture showing the place of science in a complex bigger than itself, the — 
complex of civilisation. Thus I want to see in the education of the — 
scientist an enlargement, in width, of his interest in his own subject. — 
This should be a natural development, growing out of a central concern — 
with one subject; it should not be an artificial addition of other subjects — 
as remote as possible from his own. But there are limits to what can be 
done in this connection, We cannot expect the young scientist also to 
become the complete master of such subjects as sociology, economi 
history, politics, and philosophy, but we can seek to foster his 
appreciation of the way his own subject is related to them. ree 
Throughout these lectures I have been discussing the need for: 
communications—communications of all kinds. I have also stressed the” 
need for relating science to the wider world of human values and 
beliefs. But to deal responsibly with science involves complete under-— 
standing. For only through understanding can we master and control 
what we discover. Our aim, in education, should therefore not be ti 
simply to learn everything there is to learn but to assimilate the know- 
ledge we have already gained, to bend it to our human purpose and to_ 
live in quiet and fertile possession of it. I speak in this way because 
none of us is unaware of the perils we have incurred by the sweeping — 
advances of scientific knowledge. Modern science is perhaps the most _ 
owerful instrument that men have yet forged for themselves in their 
long common adventure. And, because of its power, it is capable—like bs 
other achievements of mankind in the past—of creating conditions in 
which many of the fairest and most precious things in life are withered — 
and destroyed. It is a weapon that can only too easily be turned against 
the dignity of man. I refer here, not only to the deadly sharpening, by 
science, of weapons of war, but to the gradual encompassing of our 
lives by machines, the replacement of skilled hands by material device 
the impoverishment of all that is personal and individual that coul 
occur as we move into an age whose achievements are more and mo 
technological and material. ioe 
These, I hope, are words of warning rather than of prophecy. But it is 
well to remind ourselves that modern science is our own creation; it 
for us to ensure that we remain its master and do not become its servant. 
If, indeed, we stand in danger of being destroyed, or even enslaved, 
by it, this can be only through our own indifference and ignorance. 
For to understand whatever we are doing is, at the same time, to cast 
any fear of it. When we have understood a thing we have reduced it to 
manageable proportions, in a\ 


brought it, as it were, to life-size: in a word 
we have humanised it. This is surely the highest function of educatior 
in relation to science—to teach us not. to accept blindly and not to 
recoil blindly, but calmly to understand and control.—Home Ser ce 
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-~-NEWS DIARY 


December 12-17 


Wednesday, December 12 


Widespread armed attacks by the ‘Irish 
Republican Army’ take place in Northern 
Ireland. The B.B.C.’s low-power trans- 
mitting station at Londonderry is put 
out of action 


Foreign Ministers of Nato Powers discuss 
in Paris plans for closer co-operation 
outside the military field 

Hungarian Government arrests chairman of 
“Budapest Workers’ Council 

New provisions are made about hours of 
television broadcasting 


Thursday, December 13 


Secretary of State for Colonies leaves to 
visit Athens and Ankara for talks on 
futtre of Cyprus 


Chancellor of Exchequer addresses Nato 


Council in Paris on the financing of * 


British troops stationed in western 


Germany - 

Contracts are awarded for the building. of 
three atomic power stations for the 
electricity authorities 


Workers in Budapest return after forty- 
eight-hour protest strike 


Friday, December 14 


Sir Anthony Eden returns to London after 
three weeks’ holiday in Jamaica 


Steel prices are increased by six per cent. 


Nato Council calls for urgent clearing of 
Suez Canal 


Eire Government promises to take action 
against activities of illegal organisations 
in the State 


Saturday, December 15 


General Stockwell warns Egyptians that he 
may have to use force unless outrages 
cease. Port Said is searched for missing 
officer 


Mr. Nehru sees Prime Minister in London 
Summary courts in Hungary pass first 


sentences on men arrested for illegal pos- 
session of arms 


Sunday, December 16 


British troops in Port Said are withdrawn 
inside a four-mile perimeter covering the 
dock area 


Nuri es Said, Prime Minister of Iraq, 
defends his Government’s adherence to 
* Baghdad Pact 


Mr. Nehru arrives in Washington and sees ° 


President Eisenhower 


Monday, December 17 


Foreign Secretary tells Commons arrange- 
ments for clearing Suez Canal were not 
going as well as he had hoped 


Russian-Polish Agreement is signed in 
Warsaw 
Anti-Iraki demonstrations take place in 


Egypt, Syria, and Jordan 


THE LISEFENER 
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Sir Anthony Eden arriving at London Airport on Décember 14 on 


his return from Jamaica where he has been resting for three weeks Russian troops in a tank patrolling a str 


during- the strike called last week by 
protest against the Kadar regime. In spite « 
tion of martial law on December 13, + 
thousands were standing firm against a 


Sir Charles Wheeler, the sculptor, who he 
to succeed Sir Albert Richardson as Presidem 
Academy, The photograph was taken in 


Right: part of the Great Chamber of 
London, with its reconstructed ceiling. The 
Charterhouse, damaged in the war, is now r 


Students of King’s College, London, singing carols last week at 
Lincoln’s Inn 


DECEMBER 20 THE LISTENER 


Citizens of the Hungarian capital buying fruit and vegetables at a 


kerb-side stall last week. With the weather becoming increasingly severe, 
supplies are reported to be diminishing 


Left: one of seven coaches, bound for Austria with Christmas gifts for 
Hungarian refugees, leaving the Mansion House, London, on December 12. 
The mission has been organised by the United Nations Association 


Christmas decorations in Regent Street, London 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY 1955-1956 


Essential companion to “The 
National Gallery 1938-54” of 
which it continues the story. 
Same size and format, and. con- 
sequently dealing with the work 
of the Gallery more expansively. 
Report on acquisitions and 
reconstruction. Discussion on 
principles of picture-cleaning. 
extensive further 


Plans for 


reconstruction. 


Containing: 5 colour prints, 8 Black and white 
and 85 pages of text matter. 


Obtainable from:— 


THE PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE BOOKSHOPS 


Price 10/- or 11/- post free { 


Trade enquiries to:— 
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University at California Canincerisd Extension Series. 


Modern 


various sciences and it is essential for the engineer fo be aware of new dis- 
coveries. These three books are based on a series of lectures given to engineers 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, in which eminent scientists described 
recent developments in physics, chemistry and mathematics aa their application 
to engineering. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Limited 


engineering depends on experimental and theoretical work in. the 


MODERN PHYSICS FOR THE ENGINEER 
edited’ by L. N, Ridenour - 
‘Presented in a most readable manner. Ideally all engineers should 
have a working knowledge of the contents of this book.’ Electrical Review — 


Contributors: Royal Weller, H. P. Robertson, lL. “tt Schiff, Frederick Seitz, 
Charles Kittel, W, D. Hershberger, W. A. Fowler, R. V. Langmuir, i 
G. T. Seaborg, W. K. H. Panofsky, Jesse Greenstein, D. T. Griffs, Roger 
Revelle, L. B. Loeb, Walker Bleakney, Simon Ramo, John Bardeen, 
J. B. Wiesner, L. N, Ridenour. : ee. : 


already published 


~ 


at ea : 


MODERN CHEMISTRY FOR THE ENGINEER AND , 
SCIENTIST @flited by G. R. Robertson 
Contributors: G. A. Alles, Norman Davidson, J, E. Dorn, P. H. Emmett, — 
T. W. Evans, C. S$, Garner, T. A. Geissman, G. C. Kennedy, H. F. Mark, 


R. -L. Metcalf, W. A. Noyes, J. A. Pask, L. C, Pauling, K. S. Pitzer, 
E, G. Rochow, N. W. Taylor, D. K. Tressler, S. Winstein, L. Zechmeister. 


February—March 1957 ~ about 60s 


MODERN MATHEMATICS FOR THE Sees 
edited by E. F. Beckenbach 


Contributors: Royal Weller, Norbert Wiener, J. W. Green, S. Lefschetz, — 
D. H. Lehmer, L. A. Pipes, G. W. Brown, J. L. Barnes, H. F. Bohnenblust, 
R. Courant, M. M. Schiffer, 1. S. Sokolnikoff, G. E. Forsythe, C. B. Tonka 
C. B. Morrey, M. R. Hestenes, G. W, King, R. E. Bellman. 
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FOR THE BLIN D/ 
(Reg. Acc.-Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 
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This Christmas Pg) iy 


Though they cannot see_ the 
glittering Christmas Tree. Blind | 
children dance around it, holding | 
hands and singing. | 
They have hee bigs po 6 
Christmas will b ting them another 
sackful of wonderful books printé 
_in Braille. 


LEGACIES, DONATION 
AND SUBSCRIPTIO 


ny sent to the National Library for th 
can justify this belief, and spread ¢ 
delight mip _ sightless of | 
35, GREAT SMITH ST., 


i. 
ia 


We He 


ue : 


fa 
vertising: Is It Worth It? 
‘Sir,—Except for the advertising agent I 
gine most of us-are in sympathy with Mr. 
land’s talk about advertising. He has 
cally confined himself to the economic 
ments but it is too tempting to allow this 
rtunity to pass without commenting on 
only the social but the philosophical aspects _ 
propaganda—or advertising, call it what you 


As I see it there are two ways of conditioning 

1 people: by downright brain washing as 

ctised by Stalin, ‘Goebbels, and Nasser (‘ the 

eater the lie’, . .’ theme) or the American 
ystem of big business: advertising. 

‘€ are more concerned with the latter: many 
are more than concerned. For it is almost 
axiom in the United States that there is an 

rithmetical ratio between the quantity of 
mey spent on advertising and the resulting 

es, whatever the merits of the goods, within 
advertised enough, ergo it is good, I learn that 
in America (and we are trundling after) the 
sewife is interested only in proprietary 
les. She is the mute victim of a giant 
paganda edifice : Big Brother by another 
4 ss ae 


"his might not be so completely anti-social 
the big advertisers were not concerned only 
the ‘ greatest number’. The greatest num- 
yer may be a good thing in voting for a voter 
nd in honour and culture and civilisation. 
he power of advertising is frightening when 


e same we are lost, Advertisers get the profits 
md we lose our souls.—Yours, etc., 
_ Gidea Park --7 = ~ G. E. ASSINDER 


e New Profession of Management 
ir,—Well, it’s out in print at last—‘ What 
‘oft was thought but ne’er so well expresst’ as 
by Mr. T. T. Paterson in THE LISTENER of 
December 6. In industry ‘the enterprise exists 


mterprise’. Railways are for engine-drivers, 
rds, ticket-collectors, and porters, not for 
sengers; buses are for drivers and conductors; 


public which pays them; and I suppose par- 
ent is for M.P.s (Does this apply also to the 
( Service?) Ask the Treasury). The ‘main 
‘object of management’s care’ should be not 
rk-production but ‘its effect . . . om the 
d and body of the workmen’. 
hat are your views on this matter, Mr. 
tor? Do you want your printer to think 
about the effect upon his employees (if I 
use that old-fashioned word) of printing 
JSTENER? Or do you want him to ensure 
it is printed as well, as quickly, and as 
aply as possible? Does his business exist to 
Tue LISTENER (and of course much else) 
& LISTENER merely one means of 


print it? I am sure it 
ice on their minds, 


must be a 
but how, 


- Yours, etc., 
_. O, G, S, CrawForD 


Rod 


> Lett 


nits, The philosophy is that if a thing is~ 


t it is a bad thing in setting the standard of- 


of American television and the debase-_ 


for its members, members do not exist for the 


ting establishments are for printers, not for 


the ‘mind and body of the work- 


ers t 


What is Religion About? 

Sir,—The syllogisms which Mrs. Margaret 
Knight directs against Professor Macmurray in 
Tue LISTENER of December 13 are ingenious 
but: irrelevant. I take his syllogism to be: 

All human beings are rational 
All religious beings are human. 
- Hence, 
: All religious beings are rational. _ 

‘Mrs. Knight is at liberty to. deny the factual 
truth of either premiss if she wishes, but is there 
anything wrong with the logic?—Yours, etc., 

~ Edinburgh A. D, RITCHIE 


*The Dark Sun’ 

Sir,—Mr, Maurice Cranston is, I think, un- 
fair to Mr. Colin Wilson. Mr. Wilson has never 
pretended to have the slightest interest in litera- 

ture as such, in aesthetic or literary excellence; 
he is, apparently, solely interested in the 
“message” he can extract from a piece of prose 
er verse. This employment of works of art to 
further moral or theological aims was a major 
preoccupation of many critics flourishing about 
a century ago; the one distinction between Mr. 
Wilson and his mid-Victorian predecessors is that 
he wishes to find support for a ‘new’ religion 
rather than for the contemporary version of 
Anglicanism. It is presumably this crankiness 
which gives Mr. Wilson’s very old-fashioned 
approach to literature an air of novelty. 
Yours, etc., 

GEOFFREY GORER 


- Haywards Heath 
Concerning the Iron Duke 
-Sir,—There is surely nothing * mysterious ” 
(as Mr. Roger Fulford suggests in THE LISTENER 
of December 6) about Wellington’s notorious 
‘description of his troops as ‘the scum of the 
earth’, The Duke was always ready to justify 
his opinions, however unpopular they might be, 
and in this particular matter he explained him- 
self again and again. He pointed out that the 
‘continental system of conscription brings to- 
gether a fair sample of the whole society in every 
- class: ‘no matter whether your son or my son 
—all must march’, In England there was no 
conscription, and the military profession had no 
social prestige. Therefore the army was forced 
to take what it could get of the leavings of the 
other professions, sending its recruiting sergeants 
round the highways and ale hotses and per- 
suading men to come in by offering bounties 
and free drinks, The English of those days were 
a drunken people, and those who drank most 
were the most inclined to enlist, ‘The English 
soldiers are fellows who have all enlisted for 
drink—that is the plain fact’. 
No doubt. Wellington exaggerated—he always 
did exaggerate in order to drive his point home. 
There were recruits of a very different type, 
like Cobbett, who joined the army a few years 
before Wellington, or his friend Sergeant 
Smaller, who ‘was more fit to command a regi- 
ment than any Colonel or Major that I ever 
saw’, But such men were very few in compari- 
son with the recruits of whom Wellington spoke. 
In any case we should remember that Wellington 
also expressed his admiration of the character 
-.and military qualities of the British soldier, in 
spite of his harsh realism concerning the raw 
material out of. which he was fashioned. 
Yours, etc., 
Budleigh Salterton CHRISTOPHER Dawson 


| o the Editor 3 
The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
3 THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


A Myth of Catastrophe 


Sir—I do not dissent from Mr. Kermode’s 
argument that the thesis of dissociation or 
alienation has been primarily the work of poets 
—though I think this is something that poets 
have every right to be proud of. And I agree 
with his emphasis on Blake. What I demurred 
at was the implication (now partly removed by 
his letter in THE LisTENER of December 6) that 
the whole thing was a concern and invention of 
the poets alone. 

Also, while admitting that the thesis was first 
fully worked out by the poets (and especially in 
England, the country of the first decisive de- 
velopments of industrialism as well as of New- 
tonian science), I think that elements of it can 
be traced even in the dissident thinkers of the 
Renascence. It is present in certain ways in 
Bruno’s idea of the Triumphant Beast and the 
need of the Adam of a New World, in the 
paradoxes of the Libertines, in the line of 
thought that reaches from Ralegh to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists; and again in the movement 
of German philosophy to Hegel and Marx (in- © 
cluding the Nature-philosophers). Coleridge was 
led to it, at least partly, by Hartley. 

Still, the last thing I want to deny is that the 
poets have led the way in the defence of the 
‘ wholeness’ of life, I think that the issue is not 
a dead one and that it is vitally relevant to all 
cultural and moral problems of our day, in a 
socialist as in a non-socialist country, It is sur- 
prising how little, except in quite superficial 
ways, has been done to apply or develop Marx’s 
concept of alienation in the Soviet Union. My ~ 
experience leads me to believe that this failure — 
is closely linked with the growth of ‘Stalin- — 
ism’ and with the limitations of Soviet culture. — 
Yours, etc., 

’ Jack LINDSAY 


Castle Hedingham 


‘The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’ 

Sir,—TuHE LisTENER of November 29, which 
has just reached me, contains a review of my 
biography of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; and 
although I can hardly be displeased to see it 
called ‘ incomparably the best biography of Lady 
Mary’, may I make two brief comments? 

In refusing to state categorically that Lady 
Mary’s friendships with Algarotti and Palazzi 
were sexual love affairs, I did not wish to go 
beyond the real evidence. This, one would think, 
is the elementary discipline of documented bio- 
graphy. The (sexually) innocent pattern of her 
friendships with young men can be seen more 
clearly in that with Sir James Caldwell, which 
your reviewer disregards. : 

My other comment is that I did not print 
her letters to Algarotti in full because they— 
along with the many other unpublished letters 
I used as ‘raw material ’—will appear in the 
edition of Lady Mary’s collected letters which I 
am preparing for the Clarendon Press. 

Yours, etc., 


New York ROBERT HALSBAND 


Those Shepherd’s Crooks 

Sir,—Referring to the film about the mural 
paintings in Berwick church Mr, Pound says: 
‘When the narrator spoke of Pycroft shepherd 
crooks he meant Pycomb’. And Mr. Pound 
means Pyecombe (or Piecombe).—Yours, ete., 

Lewes zs ’ §,. GOoDMAN— 
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The Riches of Romanesque France 


By GEORGE 


F all the great styles of European art Romanesque is unques- 
tionably the most difficult to define. This is due to the 
immense variety of forms in Romanesque architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, forms often so different as to be almost 
contradictory. In a new book,* two Swiss authors, each in a separate 
essay, try to give a synthesis of the present knowledge of Romanesque 
art in France and to define some of its fundamental characteristics. 

Professor Gantner very vividly illustrates the variety and diversity 
of forms in French Romanesque art and convincingly argues that 
the chief reason for this multiplicity 
is that the origins of Romanesque 
art spring from so many sources— 
antique, Byzantine, oriental, Ger- 
manic, Arab and Celtic, to mention 
only a few. However, there is, 
according to Professor Gantner, a 
unifying factor in all manifesta- 
tions of Romanesque art and that is 
its spirit. “The Romanesque work 
of art has -but one meaning and 
is completely dominated by God’. 
This conception of Romanesque art 
as a form of prayer by the artist is 
argued forcefully, but like all 
generalisations of this kind it has 
its limitations and dangers. The re- 
ligious inspiration of most works of 
Romanesque art cannot be dis- 
puted, but we also have to bear in 
mind that our knowledge of them is 
limited, for secular buildings with 
their decorations have perished 
almost entirely. 

One of the most striking motives 
in Romanesque decoration is of 
monsters and fabulous creatures, 
for they are certainly more numer- 
ous than decorations of a religious 
character. Professor Gantner be- 
lieves that this world of monsters 
had a deep theological and moral 
significance, but he fails to recon- 
cile his belief with the view ex- 
pressed by Bernard of Clairvaux in 
the famous letter condemning this 
type of art: 

To what purpose are those un- 
clean apes, those fierce lions, those monstrous centaurs, those half-men, 
those striped tigers, those fighting knights, those hunters winding their 
horns? Many bodies are there seen undef one head, or again, many 
heads to a single body. Here is a four-footed beast with a serpent’s tail; 
there, a fish with a beast’s head. Here again the forepart of a horse 
trails half a goat behind it, or a horned beast bears the hinder quarters 
of a horse, In short, so many and so marvellous are varieties of diverse 
shapes on every hand that we are more tempted to read in the marble 
than in our books, and to spend the whole day in wondering at those 
things rather than in meditating the law of God, For God’s sake, if 
men are not ashamed of these follies, why at least do they not shrink 
from the expense? t 
Had there been any theological meaning in that art, surely St. 

Bernard would fot have ridiculed it in such uncompromising terms. 

Professor Gantner’s view that everything in Romanesque art is of 
profoundly religious inspiration leads him to make some particularly 
unacceptable statements. Speaking, for instance, of churches built on 
rocks he concludes that they are ‘ the truly heroic efforts of Romanesque 
art to situate the house of God as near to God as possible’. Dr. Pobé’s 
explanation of the same phenomenon sounds more convincing, for he 


* Romanesque Art in France, by Joseph Gantner and Marcel Pobé. With a preface by Marcel 


Capital in the Abbey Church of Saint-Rémi at Reims 


From ‘ Romanesque Art in France?’ 


ZARNECKI 


points out that many churches were built on high hills like castles fom 
defensive reasons, and others were erected there to be above flood 
level. 

Dr. Pobé is aware that Romanesque art was ultimately intended ‘ fo 
the eyes of the “Lord’ but he is far more cautious than Professo 
Gantner in his interpretation of monuments. His approach is more 
factual and his essay despite its brevity is one of the most successful 


of the political structure of France under the Capetian kings, a count 
still in the making, and to realisey 
that most of the Romanesque works) 
there were created outside they 

‘royal domain’. The frontiers o 
France today do not coincide with) 
the geography of ‘ French’ Romans} 
esque art. Alsace and Lorraine aré 
certainly outside it and here one 
can reproach Dr. Pobé for follow= 
ing umicritically French scholars 
attributing the west doorway at 
Pompierre (Vosges) to Burgundian 
influences, while it is obviousl 
closely linked with Alsace. How: 
ever, the influences of Fren 
Romanesque art in England, Spain, 
Germany and even in the Crusad= 
ing Kingdom point to the tremen- 
dous artistic vitality of the French. 
But if French Romanesque art con= 
tributed largely to the artistic” 
development of many lands it also 
absorbed a great deal from outside” 
sources. Dr. Pobé vividly describes” 
how, after centuries: of continuous 
anarchy, the Romanesque age 
marks a change towards a more” 
stable and settled life; moreover; 
the West was no longer the victim | 
of constant invasions and it was | 
now advancing in many directions. — 
The Crusades and the reconquest of © 
Spain, in both of which the French 
took such an active part, the pil-~ 
grimages and trade, all provided 
particularly suitable conditions for 
establishing fruitful artistic con- 
tacts with other civilisations. 

The two essays are followed by 271 photographs of architecture, 
sculpture and wall-paintings in France. They are by the well-known 
photographer Jean Roubier and, with a few exceptions (e.g., the tower 
at Vendome) are excellent. 

The notes to the plates were written by Dr. Pobé and are of very | 
uneven quality. Some make a penetrating analysis of the subject, others — 
are surprisingly banal (e.g., the only comment to Plate 35 reads as — 
follows: ‘Even in its ruined state the church of Donzy-le-Pré—teally 
Saint-Martin-du-Pré at Donzy—preserves its former dignity’). What 
is, however, very disappointing is that some of the notes contain-errors. 
On page 40 Dr. Pobé remarks on the greater rationalism of the portal 
of ‘Chartres when compared with the tympanum at Moissac. ‘ Between 
these two works lie scarcely more than the decisive fifty years: of the | 
first half of the twelfth century ’. It is difficult to reconcile this statement © 
with the dates generally accepted for Moissac as c. 1130 and Chartres 
as c. 1150. Our confusion is complete when we learn from note 122 
that the Moissac tympanum is c. 1200: 

However, it would be ungenerous to stress such errors unduly, for r 
the book as a whole is most stimulating and beautiful. 


Aubert. Thames and Hudson. 63s, + This extract (in the translation of G, G. Coulton) - 


was taken from a letter written by St. Bernard about 1125 
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YMPATHY’ is a word we use constantly in everyday life. ‘ You 
have all my sympathy’, we say: or, ‘I found him very sym- 
pathetic’. But we do not come across the word much in litera- 
ture, except in the sort of novel that records the ordinary 
pversation of everyday life. The reasons for this are simple. The first 
ason is not that novelists and poets and dramatists are not concerned 
ith sympathy; on the contrary, their works are so permeated with it 
at they hardly need the word at all; and if this were not so they would 
ot be worth our attention as novelists or poets or dramatists—particu- 
ly dramatists, who are concerned at first hand with the emotions of 
whole range of utterly different characters. It is just because the 
racters in a play have tobe diverse—and because, if they are not, 
play becomes simply a monologue by the author, as some of Bernard 
w’s plays have been called—that ‘sympathy’ is almost a defining 
acteristic of a dramatist, a characteristic without which he is not a 
matist at all. 

ut this does not mean that it is a characteristic he is always talking 
ut, Every line he writes must illustrate or exemplify it, but few 
mention it. In Shakespeare, for instance, the word ‘sympathy ’ 
curs less than a dozen times, though to illustrate fully Shakespeare’s 
se of sympathy with human emotion—from Caliban to Cordelia, and 
n from Iago to Othello—would take quotations running into tens of 
usands. And if we look at the references to “sympathy ’ in Shake- 
peare, we can see at once the second reason why the word is rarer in 
iterature than in everyday life. . 


. Sharing of Feelings _ 
- This second reason is that to great writers the word means what it 
as originally invented to mean, whereas in ordinary conversation it 
become diluted almost to a conventional inanity. ‘ You have all my 
sympathy ’ means little more than ‘I am so sorry’; but what it ought 
to mean is ‘I share your feelings; I feel them with the same intensity 
as you do’ yourself’. That is what the word ‘ sympathy ’ really means, 

like its etymological equivalent, ‘ compassion ’—a sharing of feel-- 
ngs. That is what, for instance, Friar Lawrence means when he speaks 
f ‘woeful sympathy’ between Romeo and Juliet. He does not mean 
hat Romeo and Juliet were sorry for each other; we have only to utter 


‘means there was only one woe between them, the same for both. But 
that is hardly what we mean when we use the word conventionally today. 
You can see the difference, for instance, if you think what you would 
feel if you saw your small daughter squeeze her finger in a door. You 
gould not say to your child: ‘You have all my sympathy ’; but that 
uld, as a matter of fact, be much more nearly true, and in a much 
ore real sense, than the phrase usually is: you would almost literally 
physically feel the pain that she felt. ; 

English is not the only language in which the word ‘ sympathy” has 
Jost half its meaning from constant over-use. It has suffered the same 
Joss in many other European languages—in French and German and 
Jtalian and evén in its native Greek, for instance—but, rather oddly, 
contrast to England, on the Continent it has lost the other half of its 
eaning. In English, when I say that I found someone * sympathetic ’, 
am describing his feelings towards me—or what I suppose his feelings 
‘to be. But if I call him sympathique or sympathisch or simpatico or 
_symbathis, 1 am not even trying to describe his feelings towards me— 
“am describing my feelings towards him. This is the other half of the 
rue and complete relation of ‘sympathy’, the relation of a mutually, 
sciprocally, and equally shared emotion. The English adjective con- 
ventionally means little more than ‘kind’, and the French or German 
alian or modern Greek adjective means little more than ‘ nice’. But 
ympathy’ properly means much more than either. It means an 
entity of emotion between two human beings. 

That, too, is what I mean when I talk about “ sympathy ’ in novelists 
d poets and dramatists. To me it is almost.a sufficient test of their 
mess, and it is far from universal or universally intense. Let me give 
two contrasts by way of illustration. Sympathy with children is 


he words to see how inadequate they are for Romeo and Juliet: he. 


Sympathy in Literature 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


an emotion which it is easy to feel but extraordinarily difficult to convey 
in words. There is a good deal of talk about it in English literature, but 
it takes a Blake or a Dickens to make a reader share it. Wordsworth, 
for instance, tells us in what can fairly be called ‘ mournful numbers ’ 
about how 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 


but he does not give me, at any rate, any sense that he really felt these 


shades from the boy’s point of view. I find Wordsworth much more | 


convincing when he speaks of his sympathy with inanimate nature than 
with human beings—for instance, when he ends the same poem, the 
‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality ’, with the words: 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


That, too, is sympathy: indeéd, it is sympathy in one of the pro- 
foundest of the original Greek senses of the word. But, to return to my 
point about sympathy with human beings, and especially with children, 
I want to compare Wordsworth’s rather detached condolences with the 
following poem by Emily Bronté, called ‘Past: Present: Future’. It 
takes the form of a dialogue with a child: ' 

- Tell me, tell me, smiling child, 
What the past is like to thee? 
‘ An autumn evening soft and mild 
With a wind that sighs mournfully *. 


Tell me what is the present hour? 

‘A green and flowery spray 

Where a young bird sits gathering its power 
To mount and fly away’. 


And what is the future, happy one? 
‘A sea beneath a cloudless sun; 

A mighty, glorious, dazzling sea 
Stretching into infinity ’. 


Here, it seems to me, Emily Bronté has really entered into the feelings 
of the child, in a way that Blake and Dickens also did but Wordsworth 
never succeeded in doing. Here there is a real community of feeling, 
and sympathy is really communicated. 

I shall come back to human emotions, but I want here to make a 
point about the literary capacity to communicate sympathy with nature, 
animate or inanimate, which is almost equally rare. Wordsworth, who 
was so inadequate in the case of human beings (except himself), was a 
master of sympathy with nature. Blake, whose poems about children 
like ‘ The Chimney Sweep ’ are so touching, seems astoundingly to be 
equally at home with the mind, if that is the right word, of the ‘ Little 
Lamb’ and the ‘ Tyger, tyger, burning bright In the forests of the 
night ’, or with ‘a World in a grain of sand ’. Indeed, Blake might well 
be described as the greatest of all poets of sympathy in the true sense— 
and to show what I mean I can only refer to one superlative poem, called 
“On Another’s Sorrow ’. Here are the first three verses: 


Can I see another’s woe, 
And not be in sorrow too? 

_ Can I see another’s grief, 
And not seek for kind relief? _ 


Can I see a falling tear, 

And not feel my sorrow’s share? 
Can a father see his child 

Weep, nor be with sorrow fill’d? 


Can a mother sit and hear 

An infant groan, an infant fear? 

No, no! never can it be! 

Never, never can it be! ; 


Yet even Blake sometimes fails, as you can see from another contrast. 
_ This time he-is talking of animate nature. He tells us in a familiar — 


couplet: : 


as 
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A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage. 
What he means, no doubt, is that it puts him in a rage; but rage is 
different from sympathy. I cannot illustrate Blake’s failure in this case 
better than by quoting in full a little poem of Walter de la Mare’s, ‘ The 
Captive ’, which is virtually a treatment of the same subject: 


U 


I twined a net; I drove a stake; laid a glittering bait. 

With still of dewfall stepped my prey; cried—and cried too late. 
I clutched him by his golden curls: I penned his flutterings, 
Secure within a goiden cage he beats.in vain his wings. 


But why is now their beauty gone 

From woods where once it happy shone? 
Why is my bosom desolate, 

When entering in at fall of eve. 

I listen at the wicket gate, 

When entering in at fall of eve 


There is no doubt in this case which of the two, Blake or Walter de la 
Mare, more deeply shares and more movingly communicates the feelings 
of a captive bird; just as there was no doubt between Wordsworth and 
Emily Bronté which did the same for the feelings of a child. The reason 
is in both cases that the one poet was concerned to share and express 
the feelings of the child or the bird, while the other was concerned only 
with his own feelings. 

Most of the quotations I have so far made have been examples of 
sympathy in grief; and all of them have been from poetry as distinct 
from prose. But these are fortuitous facts, which do not point to any 
general conclusions. On the contrary, sympathy properly so-called is by 
no means confined to contexts of grief: 
ment of the word ‘ sympathy ’ in everyday language that might lead one 
to think so. There is no lack of sympathy in English literature for 
grief and human tragedy—from Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ to Shelley’s 
“Adonais’ and from Shakespeare’s ‘Othello’ to Hardy’s Fude the 
Obscure and Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. But there is also—and, 


given sufficient time, one could illustrate it abundantly—sympathy with. 


other moods and feelings: courage and hope, faith and endurance; and, 
above all, sympathy with love and happiness. Nor are’ there any fixed 
barriers between these various sympathies. As Blake put it again: 


It is right it should be so; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 
And when this we rightly know, 
Thro’ the world we safely go. 
Joy and woe are woven fine, _ 
A clothing for the soul divine; 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 


Here is a mood of acceptance of the world as it is—the world which, 
in the words used by a great modern philosopher, Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
in a more intellectual context, ‘is everything that is the case’. This 
mood of acceptance is perhaps sympathy in its deepest sense. It is the 
mood that Matthew-Arnold prayed for in his ‘Lines Written in 
Kensington Gardens: 


Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar! 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with othérs give! . 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before [ have begun to live. 


It is by no means a passive or quietist sort of sympathy; and still less 
is it pessimistic. Writers like Blake who recognise the inseparability of 
joy and woe nevertheless regard the sum total of human experience 
not only with sympathy but with optimism. To illustrate this point, I 
am particularly glad to be able to quote a poem by Thomas Hardy, 
because he is a novelist who is generally looked upon as a writer of 
sheer pessimism. He wrote this poem in 1915, at a melancholy moment 
in the first world war, and he made the context clear by giving it a title 
taken from the notoriously gloomy prophet, Jeremiah: ‘In Time of 
the Breaking of Nations’: 


Only a man harrowing clods 

In a slow silent walk 
With an old horse that stumbles and nods 

Half asleep as they stalk. 


“THE LISTENE! 


it is only the popular debase- 


~  Only-thin smoke without flame 
c From the heaps of couch-grass; 
Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. _ 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


I hope you will agree with me that this is both a deeply sympathetic} 
poem and a fundamentally optimistic one. » 

In conclusion I have still to prove myself innocent of any prejudice 
against prose as a vehicle of sympathy in literature. I have avoided. 
quotations from both novelists and dramatists for two reasons: first, 
because their whole business is to sympathise with their characters, so! 
that selection becomes virtually impossible; and, second, because prose: 
fiction and epic or dramatic verse both tend to be too diffuse for easy” 
quotation, in comparison anyway with lyric verse. If I were quoting § 
prose, I should turn elsewhere than to fiction—for instance, to Sir} 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, or to the great speeches of Queen ff 
Elizabeth I or Abraham Lincoln or Sir Winston Churchill, or to diaries § 
or letters or sermons. As brevity is imperative, I shall confine myself 
to two quotations, one celebrated and one little known. The first is from 9 
John Donne’s Devotions upon Emergent Occasions : 

Who bends not his eare to any bell, which upon any occasion dass 
but who can remove it from that bell, which is passing a peece of him- 
self out of this world? No man is an Iland, intire of itself; every man 
is a peece of the Continent, a part of the main; if a Clod be washed 
away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse as well as if a Promontorie were, 
as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine own were; any mans , 
death diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde; And thetefored 
never send. to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 4 
John Donne embraces all humanity in his sense of sympathy. My 

second and last quotation embraces no more than two human beings, 

but its scope is no less universal. It is a letter, which was written by 

an unknown girl from her deathbed in hospital to her lover: 
Dear Alf, 

I seen you last night in my dream. O my dear I cried at 
waking up. What a silly girl you been and got. The pain is bad this 
morning but I laugh at the sollum cloks of the sisters and the sawbones. 
I can see they think I am booked but they don’t know what has befalen — 
between you and me. How could I die and leave my Dear. I spill my 
medecin this morning thinking of my Dear. Hopeing this finds you well © 
no more now from yours truly Liz. 

She died two days after writing this letter; but that does not alter the 
fact that what Liz was sharing with Alf, as Juliet shared with Romeo, 
was not grief but happiness. And I do not know where in English 
literature you will find a more beautiful and complete expression of , 
sympathy.—Home Service 


Winter Scene 


(after Paul Verlaine’s Ariettes Oubliées No. VIII) 


In unending flatness now 

stretch the wastes of meadowland, 
while like grains of shining sand. 
drifts the snow. 


Copper-coloured is the sky; 
there is not one gleam of light; 
you could see the moon tonight 
live and die. 


Grey as cloud-shapes swing the boughs 
of the oak-trees in the gloom 

where the neighbouring thickets loom 
and mist blows. 


Raucous unmelodious crow, 
wolves with every rib outlined, 
in these bitter blasts of wind 
what’s for you? 
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In unending flatness now 

stretch the wastes of meadowland, 
while like grains of shining sand 
drifts the snow. 
BRIAN HILL © 
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ir Hardie. By Emrys Hughes. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

‘om Mann and His Times. Vol. 1. 
1856-1890. By Dona Torr. 

wrence and Wishart. 21s. 

[IS YEAR SEES the centenary of both these 
sitators’. Tom Mann had the material advan- 
ages. He started life in comparatively comfort- 
able working-class circumstances, with no serious 
rivation except for lack of education after 
) was nine years old; he became a skilled engi- 
ser and later a well-known strike leader; he 
as converted easily to embrace Marxian Social- 
mocracy and thereafter Communism; he held 
h office in both socialist and trade union 
ovements. Withal, he was a brilliant orator, an 
musing and lively talker; he died early in 1941, 
appy in the conviction that he was still oppos- 
an ‘imperialist’? war. Hardie was an illegiti- 
mate child born into deep poverty, driven out of 
ployment for his ‘agitation’ before he was 
yenty, turning the hard way from Liberalism 
Socialism. No great writer, not even an out-. 
ding speaker, he died in 1915, worn out 
¢ his time and broken-hearted in the ruin 
t his hopes for peace. Yet between the two of 
em there is no real comparison. Tom Mann 
was a vigorous and entertaining character; Keir 
die was a Movement. 

t is still difficult to read without anger 
the story (told by Hardie himself in one 
of his best pieces of writing) of that bitter winter 
ming when the ten-year-old wage-earner 
ved late at his work on pay-day, breakfast- 
from the bedside of his dying brother, to . 
s told that the master wanted to see him after 
e had finished prayers. He entered the room 
ith the table ‘loaded with dainties’ and ‘a 

sry wonde:ful-looking coffee boiler ’, to be told 
that this was the second morning he had been 
ate, and customers could not be disappointed of 

ir hot.rolls, “I dismiss you, and to make you 
ore careful in the future, I have decided to 
fine you a week’s wages, And now you may go = 
This was, we may hope, an extreme case, 
ut it was in this atmosphere of class oppres- 
sion. and contempt for the poor that Hardie 

‘ew up; it was in this atmosphere that he stood 
up in the House of Commons as ‘ Member for 
» Unemployed ’ and was howled down by well- 
ed tories; it was this that drove him, a Chris- 
jan whose Socialism was based on the Sermon 
on the Mount, to write occasionally in the 
Labour Leader passionate invective against the 
capitalist system which would be considered 
indecent if used today, and to work first for 

de unionism among the Scottish miners, 
hen for the foundation of the Independent 
bour Party and finally for the formation of” 
the Labour Representation Committee uniting 
the strength of the unions with the zeal of the» 
ocialists—a remarkable effort of strategy. He 
yas, for three generations, the inspiration of the 
bour moyement in all its branches; and even 
se who thought him over-sanctimonious or 
ver-dour, who, like Robert Blatchford and his 
arion League, complained that a Labour Party 
did+ not have to be a hard-labour party, would’ 
never have ventured to question it. 

‘He would have been amazed to be told, when 


n 


orld war as he had opposed the South 
war, that that war itself would begin 
t improvement in the living conditions 
the working class for which he had worked . 

and of which he had seen so little in 
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mobbed in the streets of Merthyr for opposing” 
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his lifetime—even in 1915, after the Liberal 
Government had introduced old age pensions 
and minimum rates in a few sweated trades, the 
organ of the engineering employers could still 
write of the attempts to secure a wage of a 
pound a week for women on munitions, ‘this 
shows, not that women are paid too little, but 
that men have long been paid far too much’. 
The war began the improvement, but the great 
_inter-war depression showed that there was still 
a long way to go; and there is no doubt that 
_it was the spirit of Hardie that was:still leading 
the men and woman who voted in 1945. That 
‘js not so very long ago, and though much has 
been achieved materially, it is not apparent that 
Hardie’s other foes, militarism and _ political 
oppression, have yet bi slain. The Economist 
advised Mr. Gaitskell, on his election as leader, 
to ‘turn his back’ en Keir Hardie; it is not so 
certain that it was right. 
~ Hardie’s son-in-law has conxpiled his book 
very largely out of Hardie’s own words, adding 
the minimum of comment and of contemporary 
history. The Mann volume, on the other hand, 
‘is nearly all Times—including a_ historical 


~excursus which goes back to John Ball!—and 


very little Mann; it stops at 1890, by which 
time Mann had only served five years of his life 
as an agitator. Another volume may, however, 
be on its way. 


Time and Tide Anthology. Edited by 
Anthony Lejeune. Deutsch. 21s. 

Spectrum: A Spectator Miscellany 
_Longmans. 16s. 

It is some thirty-six years now since Lady 

Rhondda founded Time and Tide, and through- 


out the whole of that period (long indeed by 
the standards of ephemeral journalism) it has 


_ changed neither its editress, its policies, nor the 


sort of person it appeals to. Mr. Lejeune remarks 
‘in his preface to this anthology that ‘several 
excellent books could still be made’ from the 
‘material he regretfully rejected from it, and one 
is disposed to believe his claim. Since 1920 
every distinguished writer of ‘even 
remotely liberal tendencies (and that includes 
practically the lot of them) has figured as a con- 
tributor; the list of contents reads like a bill for 
-a Royal Command Variety Performance. Here 
there is space only to indicate a name or two: 
Charles Williams, Bernard Shaw, Gilbert 
Murray, Chesterton, Huxley, Virginia Woolf, 
Rose Macaulay, Betjeman, Orwell, Each piece, 
however, is included on its own merits, not on 
the name of its writer: with almost no excep- 
tions each’ was worth reading when it was 
written, and is still worth reading today, and 
‘what more could one ask of even the best jour- 
nalism than that? This excellent bedside book is 
introducéd by Lady Rhondda, to whose unfail- 
ing energy and perspicacity it is a remarkable 
tribute. ; 
Spectrum limits itself to the past two years, in 
which the Spectator, perhaps a little baggy-eyed 
after 128 years spectating, has had a bit of a 
face-lift. In effect it is simply a skimming-off 
of what seemed to its editors the most amusing 
items in the files of that period, for the most 
part ignoring political matters, whose bloom is 
necessarily rubbed quickly, but otherwise drawn 
from every section in the paper. It will serve to 
recall to the regular subscriber, and preserve for 
him between hard covers, the-items he has most 
enjoyed—Mr. Randolph Churchill’s ‘How to 
Deal with Press Intrusion’, for example, or Mr. 


tener’s Book Chronicle 3 


Japan, in Moldavia, in Texas, Called to the Bar 


Evelyn Waugh’s splendid anger with Lord Noel - © 
Buxton and Miss Nancy Spain. It has more the 
atmosphere of a weekly paper im petto, than the 
comparatively static retrospective exhibition of 
set-pieces next door. 

Both these miscellanies can confidently be 
recommended for general pillow-consumption. 


Kafka’s Castle 
By Ronald Gray. Cambridge. 13s. 6d. 


Max Brod, personal friend, biographer and 
editor of Kafka’s writings, has maintained that 
The Castle is the narrative of a spiritual quest * 
in which the hero is a pilgrim searching through 

doubt and frustration, though not in vain, for 

the kingdom of heaven. Other interpreters have \ 
dissented from this view of Kafka’s intentions ; 
in The Castle and elsewhere. The novel has been 
regarded as a social and political satire, the ex- 4 
posure of an arbitrary and degenerate bureau- a 
cracy; it has also been analysed in terms of 4 
psycho-analysis, or as an expression of tragic 
despair in face of a transcendent absolute that 
is indifferent or hostile to man, 

Mr. Gray’s general position is nearer to that 
of Max Brod. Summarising briefly, one may say 
that he interprets Kafka’s hero as developing in 
character until he finds satisfaction for his thirst 
for meaning and purpose not through rational 
explanation but through religious experience, a 
subjective awareness of spiritual truth. There 
are difficulties in showing this viewpoint to . 
apply consistently throughout the text, and Mr. 
Gray readily faces the ambiguities and pitfalls. 
For the most part he gives a detailed analysis of 
The Castle, in the belief that if this major work 
can be explained convincingly, The Trial and 
Kafka’s other writings will then fall into place. 
Mr. Gray argues his case eloquently and per- 
suasively. 


The Life of Laurence Oliphant 
By Philip Henderson. Hale. 21s. 


Laurence Oliphant, says Mr. Henderson, was 
‘not the least remarkable of the lesser eminent 
Victorians’, and he has now written the fullest 
and best life of his subject. Coincidentally Mr. 
Seton Dearden has published an excellent bio- 
graphical study .of Oliphant in the autumn ~ 
number of the Cornhill. Dr. George Lawton, 
part-author of a book dealing with Oliphant, 
found him to have harboured a pagan sensuality 
and a Calvinist conscience and to have tried to 
satisfy both at the same time. ‘I learned self 
control’, said Oliphant, ‘by sleeping with my 
beloved Alice for twelve years without claiming 
the rights of a husband. I am a passionate lover, 
and so it was difficult’. 

The life of Laurence Oliphant (1829-1888), 
like his character, falls into two halves. Mr. 
Henderson gives first a detailed account of 
Oliphant’s life in the world; and then a detailed 
account of his spiritual vagaries. By any stan- — 
dards it is an amazing story. Already in his — 
twenties excitement and adventure had become— 
for him ‘a necessary drug’. His energy and 
mobility and versatility were out of the ordinary. 
He was active in places then little known and 
not easily accessible. He turns up in Nepal, in 


in Ceylon, he had at the age of twenty-two ~ 
already been engaged in twenty-three murder 
trials. As a journalist, a diplomat, a spy, a 
travel-writer, and a novelist he was effective. 
Persona grata at the Athenaeum, at Sandring- 
ham, and in Printing House Square, he was — 
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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation ; 
have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for 
saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 
- 
How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 
personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 
and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 


because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 
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Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889. 


rage and charm and intelli- 
- the Crimea, and in Paris 
of . 
Jommune. In Japan he had only just 
assassination; dangers glanced off him; 


But something was wrong. Self-examination 
yuld keep breaking in. On the battlefield, in 
drawing-room, he had, together with a kind 
talism, a strong sense of falseness in society 
in himself : 
E> the world, with its bloody wars, its political 
intrigues, its social evils, its religious cant, its 
financial frauds, and its glaring anomalies, 
" assumed in my eyes more and more the aspect of 
gigantic lunatic asylum. 
ind suddenly, with an infantile craving for 
absolute authority in spiritual matters, this man 
f the world committed himself utterly to 
homas Lake Harris, an American ‘ spiritualistic 
ower-maniac and bogus prophet’, who humili- 
ed, robbed, enslaved, befooled and perhaps 
nckolded him. Mr. Henderson’s story of these 
roceedings has to be read to be believed: it is 
worth reading as a sort of horrific enter- 
ent. Harris ended up as a drooling old 
nsualist, Oliphant lost in a cult he had set up 
f equivocal breathing exercises a deux. Among 
er things the story is an awful warning 
inst what Mr. Dearden calls ‘the danger 
erent in spiritual experiments carried out 
hout the discipline of orthodox belief or a 
oper grounding in the humanities’. Mr. 
fenderson, who would no doubt agree with this, 
as produced a fascinating life—fascinating both 
an adventure-story and a psychological study. 
enlarges understanding of the strangeness of 
a century ago. : 
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The Cat’s Medical Dictionary 

By H. Kirk. 

- Routledge and Kegan Paul. 15s. 

Zoological Photography in Practice 

By H. B. Cott. 

_ Fountein Press. 52s. 6d. 
Animals Are My Life. By L. Hagenbeck. 

_ Bodley Head. 25s. ’ 

The first part of The Cat’s Medical Dictionary 
deals with the anatomy of the cat, the general 
‘management, feeding, and breeding of cats, and 
the nursing of cats during sickness. The advice 
siven is not only authoritative, for the author 
a well-known veterinary surgeon of long ex- 
ience, but it is set forth plainly and clearly 
that all who keep cats, whether a single pet 
or a cattery of exhibition prize-winners, can 
‘make full use of it. The second part consists 
of a dictionary designed to help with first aid 
ind to give an understanding of the various 
ailments of cats and the treatments prescribed 
or them by the veterinary surgeon. 

The bulk of Dr. Cott’s book consists of tech- 
ical information about cameras and accessories, 
exposures, developing, and printing, such as 
may be found in any manual of photography. 
“The later chapters deal with pictorial com- 


s 


d list the main kinds of animals to be found 
: various habitats. A final chapter gives an 
outline of the classification of animals. The 
text is followed by sixty-eight plates of interest- 
“ing photographs taken by the author. © 
_ Hagenbeck’s book, ably translated by Alec 
‘own, is a history of the Hamburg firm of 
al dealers and circus-men which first intro- 
ed the modern system of ‘barless cages’ 
zoos in their animal park at Stellingen. It is 
interesting story of enterprise and hard work 
rr over a century, the results of which were 
: in ninety minutes on the night of 
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Position, animal portraiture, and similar matters, | 


1943, when 300,000 dwellings in 
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- Hamburg were wholly or partially destroyed and 

40,000 persons were killed. But Stellingen has 
survived its physical destruction and has risen 
_from its ashes in the rugged spirit of its founder 
to become again one of the finest zoos in the 
_world. This book is very well written and full 
‘of fascinating incident. 


Intercepted Post. Edited by Donald 
_. Nicolas. Bodley Head. 16s. 
They Saw It Happen, 1485-1688 
By C. R. N. Routh. Blackwell. 15s. 
The Newsmen of Queen Anne 
By William B. Ewald, Jr. 
Blackwell. 22s. 6d. 


A pile of old newspapers, a forgotten bundle of 
letters, these are often the basic fabric of history 
upon which historians weave their narratives, 
stealing here and there a vivid phrase to give a 
sense of immediacy to their theses; for nothing 
recaptures so well the past in all its freshness as 
the account of eye-witnesses. Often they were 
unaware of the importance of the events which 
they described, so they noticed and recorded 
trivialities which might otherwise have escaped 

~ them. And it is these casual observations—Mary 
“Queen of Scots’ little dog crawling to hide in 
_her skirt during her execution—which give a 
-sharper poignancy to human tragedy. 

The letters which Mr, Nicolas has discovered 
were intercepted during the forty-five. They 
were written mainly by Jacobites or Jacobite 
sympathisers, and they make a fascinating com- 

“mentary on the way men and women quickly 
domesticated unusual events. In these letters 
rebellion becomes a commonplace, bobbing up 
‘as a minor distraction, irritation, or excitement, 
and their writers had, seemingly, little or no 
realisation of its larger issues; only with a few 
men and women did it become a total absorp- 


tion, a matter of life or death, realised and 


~~ accepted as such. Mr, Nicolas has edited these 


letters with great care, fitting in the details with 
unobtrusive scholarship, so that this little book 
gives a most vivid picture of Scotland at the 
time of the forty-five. 

The same sharp sense of immediacy runs 
through Mr. Routh’s cunning and careful selec- 
tion of eye-witness accounts of great events and 
great personages from 1485-1688. Here are very 
familiar things, yet none the worse for that: Sir 
Thomas More’s description of Erasmus, Cran- 
mer at his burning, Elizabeth I at Twelfth 
Night, the execution of Charles I, the Great 
Fire, the Plague, and James II in flight. But 
Mr. Routh’s knowledge of sources goes very 
deep and, along with the familiar, there are 
many passages previously known only to 
specialists; in this respect the sixteenth century 
is far better served than the seventeenth. This 
will make a valuable addition to any school- 
master’s library. It is a pity, however, that Mr. 
Routh deals only with great events, for in con- 
sequence his book does not bring the fabric of 
“the past-so vividly alive as Mr. Nicholas’. 

By comparison Mr. Ewald’s book is a ragbag. 
He does not possess a naturally selective eye. 
Much that is tediously dull lies cheek by jowl 
with the fascinating. Mr. Ewald is not aware, it 
would seem, of the difference. He prints adver- 
tisements of plays, official proclamations, boring 
notices of books and flat-footed verses—material 
which, although useful to the scholar, is readily 
available elsewhere. The general reader will only 
find it gruelling labour to plod through these 
items, mercifully short as they are. Fortunately 

_-a selection so randomly made cannot fail to 
‘dredge up novel and entertaining pieces of 
journalism; and these are mainly to be found in 
the sections devoted to domestic arts, crime, 
religion, superstition and morality. Mr, Ewald 
provides no annotation and his brief introduc- 


tion adds nothing to knowledge. It is sad that 
such a promising subject should be so badly 


botched. If only Mr. Nicolas or Mr. Routh, ... - a 


Ben Nicholson, Vol. 2: Work Since 

1947. Lund Humphries. 63s. 
This large and handsome volume reproduces 
144 paintings, reliefs, and drawings done during 
the past eight years. There is a short introduc- 
tion by Sir Herbert Read supplementing his 
longer essay in the earlier volume, a biographical 
chronology, an exhaustive bibliography, lists of 
a dozen public collections at home and twenty- 
three abroad owning works by Mr. Nicholson, 
and a series of short but perceptive apprecia- 
tions chosen by Sir Herbert from recent foreign 
publications. This material forms a_ useful 
accompaniment to the series of plates, sixteen 
of which (including one Ganymed facsimile) 
are in colour. The quality of these is good, but 
one would have liked at least one colour plate 
of a painted relief. 

The plates show that Mr. Nicholson’s work 
has continued to develop since the period 
covered by Volume 1. Especially in the large 
works a richer complexity is resolved into a 
more complete serenity. The choice and lay-out 
of the plates demonstrate how completely the 
kind of painting labelled ‘ abstract’ is misrepre- 
sented by that adjective. Many pencil drawings, 
made on the, spot, of landscapes, trees, and 
buildings are reproduced. These have not only 
great vitality but frequently a most interesting 
relation to the more abstract paintings. A pencil 
drawing such as No. 55, for example, tells one 
almost as much about the principles of growth 
of an olive tree as does an arboricultural text- 
book; on the facing page we see the very shapes 
and rhythms that these principles gave risé to 
in an olive tree becoming some time later one 
of the elements animating a near-abstract still ce 
life (No.-52). It would be hard to find a clearer ; 
demonstration of the validity of formal relations 
for the expression of the artist’s intuitive vision 
of the forces underlying the visible world. 

The period so well recorded by this volume 
has been one of triumph for Mr.. Nicholson, 
of international awards, of large retrospective Megs ss 
exhibitions in seven European countries and of ~~ 
widespread recognition as outstandingly the 
finest living English painter, It is encouraging, if 
slightly alarming, to see how many of his larger 
and more important works have found a perma- 
nent home in public collections abroad. The 
illustrations include large major works: now in” : 
the galleries of Venice, Antwerp, Rio de Jan- : A 
eiro, Minneapolis, Northampton (U.S.A.), and 
in the National Gallery of Canada. Some day, 
perhaps, the Tate will follow suit. 


Contemporary Capitalism 

By John Strachey. Gollanez. 25s. 
Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy 

By Richard Gardner. Oxford. 42s. 
At first sight there is little to link John 
Strachey’s tolling the knell for capitalism and 
Richard Gardner’s fascinating account of the 
wartime and post-war economic negotiations 
between Britain and the United States. But a 
very powerful link there is in the person of 
the late Lord Keynes. He it was whose teaching, 
as John Strachey admits, helped to dish the 
Marxian thesis of the inevitable doom of capital- 
ism. Keynes also dominated the negotiations 
which produced the Bretton Woods institutions, 
the Anglo-American Loan Agreement and the 
plans to reconstruct multilateral trade in the 
post-war world, the tale of which is so inti- 
mately told by Richard Gardner. Dt 

John Strachey has to admit that Marx failed 
dismally as a prophet of the early demise of 
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Ebenezer Scrooge showed his new-found 
goodwill by sending the Cratchit family 
a prime turkey for Christmas. 
Many people nowadays 
prefer to send 

Book Tokens. Whatever your 
friends’ interests— Poultry 

or Poetry, Dickens or 
Demonology—they'll 
bless you for 

the kind thought, 

that enabled 

them to choose 

for themselves, 


“Books are not absolutely dead things, but 


do contain a potency of life in them to be 


as active as the soul was whose progeny 


they are.” 


If Milton was right, then to give a book for 


Christmas is something: it works for good 


or ill, planting images in the imagination 


which may fade but slowly, either bemusing 


the mind with further triviality or clarifying 


it with the vision of truth. “Books do 
(tivo B r@) r@) K TT r@) K E NWN Ss contain a potency of life in them.” 
e ry 3 


this CWoeistanon’ What, then, of the Book? The Bible, on 


any showing, was written by men standing 
on the frontiers of life, aware of the living _ 


God. Its proudest title is “the Word of 


Provide your own pension God”: but, then, what dread “potency” 
is here? 
tax free and guaranteed 


sees coh The Bible Society provides a means by 
(or add to your existing pension provisions) : s 


by effecting now a Personal Pension Policy with which you can help to make this Book 
“The Old Equitable”. Enquire for details at your available to men and women all over the 
present age of a pension from age 65. world in the languages they speak. That is 


to bring a bewildered world, already 


dangerously charged with evil, within reach 


The Equitable Life of a potency of divine and cleansing life, 
a Can you do anything more significant 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19, Colemari Street, London, E.C.2 : 
No shareholders No agents THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 


mee eS ee ee ee ee ee BIBLE SOCIETY 


Please send details of ‘The Personal Pension Policy” to 146, QueemeVictoula’ Street; Londons 4: 


than that? 


COO RO THERE RHEE EEE Hee HEHE EEEO EE EEOEE HEHE EHEEE EEE O HEE E EES Seow eee eeeareesetececeee deeee 


My date of birth:is 
L 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


PHE “Lis T ENER 


DECEMBER 20 1956 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY é 
Hard on Harding ? 


AS AN ARDENT READER of the culinary pieces 
printed at the back of THE LISTENER, I switched 
on to the gala Christmas dinner cookery pro- 
gramme from the Albert Hall with a tolerantly 
critical eye. The outside broadcast cameras were 
showing us the 


double-act known as ‘ Bon 


Viveur ’, engaged in what amounted practically 
to a circus turn under the auspices of the North 
Thames Gas Board, whose public relations 
officer is Leslie Hardern, of ‘ Inventors’ Club’. 
His inventive hand had devised, or at any rate 
blessed, a programme of compliment to the 
memory of Escoffier. It was a little strained both 
in intention and execution; one of those ideas 
which shine in the dark recesses of the mind 
but are not so bright in the glare of publicity. 
This was very much an affair of publicity. 

It ill becomes an Englishman to discourage 
even immodest attempts to improye the nation’s 
cooking and, still more, the general standard of 
appreciation of good cooking. The ‘ Bon Viveur’ 
couple have given lively service to 
that cause. I for one am not be- 
glamoured by gold lamé sheath 
gowns and chandelier earrings in 
the kitchen. Nor do I particularly 
fancy beards wagging over the 
frying-pan; but I much prefer 
Philip Harben’s butcher’s apron, 
and his instructive and helpful 
demonstrations, to the ‘Bon 
Viveur’ kind of showing off, so 
beset by ‘ gimmicks’ as to suggest 
an inherent dullness which must 
be suppressed at any price. There 
was more than one moment in the 
quarter-hour programme when we 
would not have been vastly sur- 
prised to see these two tossing a 
pancake on a trampoline. ‘The 
programme had to be blown up to 
suit the size of the hall, where an 
audience of 4,000 may have seen 
not much more than we did of the 
finer points of Escoffier’s art. The 
cameras did their best, as also 
did Wynford Vaughan Thomas 
as commentator, with an occasion 


that celebrated a famous name and a worthy 
purpose but which fell a little short of its 
promise to us viewers. 

A similar feeling of anti-climax pervaded one’s 
impressions of the ‘ At Home’ programme from 
Gilbert Marding’s abode at Brighton, the 
more so because the opening music crashed 
in on us like the overture to some grand and 
great event. The spry young party of twenty- 
six who saw the programme with me said 
it was ‘all old stuff ’—she had ‘heard him tell 


As seen by the viewer in ‘At Home’ 


on December 12: Gilbert Harding’s 
Regency house. in Brighton; and 
Mr. Harding with his Pekingese, 


Cham-Poo 
John Cura 


it before on the radio’. She had. also read it 
in a book or magazine; what was there on 
the other channel? Dutifully if discourteously, 
I stayed with the B.B.C., finding myself im- 
perfectly aware of the Harding past, from which 
I recalled enjoyable interludes in a fairly long 
tentative friendship. Having polished -his tech- 
nique of disarming us by rejecting any claim 
to public attention whatever, the folk-hero of 
‘What's My Line?’ easily assumed the pliant 
mood, rewarding Wynford Vaughan Thomas’ 
questioning with no more than small-change 
talk. We would have liked to see the effect of 
a sudden intellectual stick-up on that avuncular 
facade. While it was hard to think of a justifica- 


‘Without Love’, a dramatised documentary on December 13 illustrating the 
influences which give rise to prostitution, with (left to right) Hilda Fennimore 
as Mrs. Hart, Clare Austin as Jacky, and Alfred Burke as Mr. Hart 


-witnesses. 


tion for the programme except as contractual 
expediency, I suggest that there is virtue in 
meeting a man who at least cannot be charged 
with the vulgar error of taking himself - too 
seriously. It has been Gilbert Harding’s fortune 
and curse that the viewing public has taken him 
too seriously. 

Save that it is not customary to conduct 
public debates in the dark, there was not much 
in ‘Circus Animals’ to warrant staging the 
programme in a television studio. It would have 
made its points hardly less effectively on sound 
only.. Aware of his responsibility to us viewers, 
the producer, Kenneth Brown, had gone to some 
trouble to make it eye-compelling, to the point 
of bringing out the old court-room ‘ props’ and 
confronting us with magistrate, counsel, and 
We were treated to a briskly 
opinionated discussion in which the witnesses, 
for and against, proved to be the best performers 
because they were not performing, not out to 
make a television impression, not trying to 
seduce us with flowery speech and elaborate 
gesture. As for the conclusions, we were left 
in mid-air with the trapeze artists, who may yet 
prove to be more essential to the circus tradition 
than bears on bicycles. 

So we arrived at prostitutes’ night on tele- 
vision and on B.B.C. television at that; for many 
viewers, perhaps, a startling and even alarming 
manifestation of the surprise element in life. An 
hour and a half given to any subject outside 
the realm of light entertainment and the 
important national event is a departure from 
the planning norm which must rank as television 
history. After Mary Adams had made her calm 
and sympathetic appeal for our charitable 
understanding of the social problem about to 
be set before us, there came the documentary, 
‘ Without Love’, lasting a full hour. 

It was followed, after a breather for the news, 
by a discussion of the programme, lasting 
twenty-five minutes. Was the lavish time 
expenditure warranted by the result? There can 
be no unanimity of answer. I thought the dis- 
cussion more interesting and more valuable than 
the subject programme, which was almost too 
conscientiously contrived though full of good 
touches and extremely well cast 
and well acted. The parental 
scenes were too long. The drink 
theme was overplayed. Making a 
G.I. an accessory to ‘Jacky’ 
Hart’s downfall was clumsy. But 
blemishes were few. Colin Morris’ 
script and Gilchrist Calder’s pro- 
duction were combined. in a not- 
able television experience. That is 
the limit of my critical interest. 
There are those who find prostitu- 
tion an enthralling. subject, both 
philosophically and sociologically. 
To me it is abominably prosaic. 
While I would not gladly see the 
programme again, I would 
willingly hear a repeat of the argu- 
ments about it, so persuasively 
presented by Marghanita Laski, 
Hilary Halpin, an unnamed lawyer 
identified as Gerald Gardiner, Q.c., 
and the doctor whose face is 
known to patrons of ‘Is This 
Your Problem?’ Their chairman 
was Jack Longland. He was worthy 
of his team. 

: REGINALD PouND 


| ‘ONCE MORE unto the breach, 


surely have been more exhorted 
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DRAMA 
Fill That Gap 


dear friends . . .’ In a long and 
embattled history, we must 


than any other nation in history. 
It did not go out with the long 
sword either. Nowadays the 
air is filled with talk of closing 
gaps and (oddly) of ‘fulfilling 
targets for the week’. Lethargy, 
callousness, resistance. are set 
up as never before. But the 
instinct to close gaps happily 
persists. 

Happily? In the case of one 
gap I demur. Nature we know 
abhors a vacuum but nothing 
like in the same fierce way that 
televiewers abhor such a non- 
thing. That a whole hour of 
television time should be wasted, 
for some specious pretext of 
putting -the ‘kiddies’ to bed 
(why not Iet ’em fall asleep 
watching the boxing like their 
elders and betters?) has long 
riled the real enthusiasts who naturally want to 
have the television on continuously, like the 
Light Programme, and who feel naked and chill 
when it is simply sitting there staring milky 
blank and silent and eating up the hire-purchase 
money without giving a darn thing in return. 
At the very least ‘they’ might put on some 
football results, Isobel Barnett to ‘tell you all 
about First Aid’, or a film about a Briddish 
earl who worked incognito as a pantry boy, 
vintage 1937. 

“The gap will be filled’. The sentence is 
lapidary, menacing, part brave, like a Vichy 
Government communiqué. The only thing miss- 
ing is the recipe for the filling (or stuffing as 


we say at this season). What is the gap to be’ 


filled with? Is not the barrel scraped almost 
clean already? 


I am brought to such austere and un-Christ- . 


maslike thoughts by the inexorable demands of 
that sanctified chaos we call the Christmas rush 
({ . . ever ’gdinst that season comes wherein 
our Saviour’s birth is celebrated . . . SO 
hallowed and so gracious is the time’), which 
oblige me to write this article not as usual at 
midnight of a Sunday but in the envious dawn 
of Friday. Treading thus, barely a few hours 
from last writing, I find-the dramatic material 
at hand not copious and also fear to be thought 
to turn my back on the richness of the week’s 
end. Such things as Malcolm Arnold’s opera 
on the Saki story, Donald Wolfit among the 
art dealers, and the Festival Ballet in ‘The Nut- 
cracker’, on which I hope to comment next 
week, are dil in the future for me as I write 
now: On the other hand, present drama to be 
reviewed since last. Sunday ends up for 
practical purposes in a potted extract from a 
new Noél Coward play, not televised drama 
of the most urgent or interesting. : 
However, ‘ Nude with Violin’ may have been 
a pleasant surprise for those who had not seen 
it but had merely read that it was not up to the 
best that the once bright young thing could do 
on: the stage. I do think in fact that Noél 
Coward is probably a little out of touch now. 
His spleen about the mountebanks in modern 
painting is curiously old-gentlemanly for one 
so little old or—come to think of it—really 
gentlemanly, cither, in any stuffy application of 
the term. The play should have been a “one- 
acter’ and, then it might not have incurred the 
wrath of the younger generation of critics who 
love, alas, to savage an idol of the former age. 


ing; and there was a.dramatised 


THE LISTENER 


Choirboys of Brompton Oratory singing in “Music for You’ on 


A-one-acter was just about what it became 
in the deft condensation and introduction by 
Sir John Gielgud (himself playing a sort of 
modern Scapin, disguised as Anton Walbrook 
playing a valet in Schnitzler). The best thing 
was.Miss Kathleen Harrison, as of course would 
also be the case in any other activity you might 
care to think of. On this occasion she appears 
as Cherry-May, ex-chorine, full of cheeri-wee, 
sanguinary cockney oaths, and fluent but still 
totally cockney French—a very funny assump- 
tion, which came over with a bang. But the plot, 
even cut, seemed unamusing—this tale of the 
Old Master whose not so old mistresses had in 
fact painted the bogus daubs which were 
revered and enshrined im all the greatest art 
collections of the world. It needs something 
more, and if young people were bored—well, 
then I sympathise: I can remember being bored 
in exactly the same way by the alleged raciness 
of Lonsdale which so tickled my elders. It 
made, however, a mild and diverting start to an 
evening which ended with the maximum 
dramatic irony of a British audience watching a 
young boxer beaten into total unconsciousness 
and then addressing itself with trembling lips to 
the question of whether or no circuses are 
cruel—to the animals! 

On Wednesday there were 
storms on the front chez Grove 
and chez Burns and Allen: but 
no storm, it would seem, from 
Brighton—whither .the cameras 
had gone down all haste and 
reverence. to study Gilbert 
Harding in situ. 

On Thursday, too, the pattern 
was but mildly dramatic. I was 
surprised to find that Miss 
Petula Clark (like Janacek’s 
‘Jenufa’) accents her-name on 
the second syllable, but) un- 
surprised by her ‘show’; there 
was Max Jaffa too with “his 
fiddle; jolly Jimmy Edwards 
with his cane to administer six 
of the best to the seat of learn- 


documentary about a prostitute 
which falls into the. demi-monde 
or terrain vague between Mr. 
Pound and myself. But the best 
of the drama was still in re- 
hearsal and is still to come—and 
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of this I hope to write later. 

Meanwhile, the best drama of all 

can be found in St. Luke ii, 14. 
PuiLtip HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


According to Plan 


THE PRINCIPAL figure in ‘ The 
Twisted Lane’ (Home) never 
speaks in our hearing. Either he 
is the silent voice in a telephone 
talk, or a scream of jet fighters 
overhead blots him.out. But we 
feel we know him because his 
name is in every mouth; it rattles 
off typewriters, it is strewn 
through files, it is pinioned im 
red tape, it is the sport and kick- 
about of authority, Even though 
a glance at the cast of Jerome P. 
Hanratty’s play shows to us at 
once that the man is not there, 
we cannot think of Captain 
Kormendi as a shadow. He is as 
real to us as any of the person- 
ages in the organisation of the 
Military Air Corps. 

Where, precisely, does this function? With 
tact, the author does not let us know. He says 
mildly, ‘ somewhere in Europe’. The names (K 
is a favourite initial, letter). seem to be central 
European, but the language, the entire atmo- 
sphére, is much nearer home. Mr. Hanratty is 
showing how soulless Service life can be. The 
air is darkened by jargon. ‘We know nothing 
until we get it in writing’, somebody pro- 
nounces. Precedence and procedure are en- 
throned in every office. Paper-work is all. The 
cry might well be Shylock’s ‘Is it so nomimated 
in the bond?’ And again: ‘I cannot find it; 
tis not in the bond’. 

In such a system as this there is no room for 
imagination. Because the veteran ace of the last 
war, beset by worries, finds himself unable to 
fly the new jets, his career must soon be over 
(‘Lack of moral fibre’). It does not matter what 
he says about himself. It is what other people 
say of him that counts, and the files and the 
typewriters and the bristling initials of H.Q. and 
Flight Base have nothing to say of a man who 
does not conform, and -who suffers from 
nervous tension not allowed for in any order or 
schedule. His end is foreseen from the first. 
That, inevitably, is where the play must 


December 12 


Scene from ‘Nude with Violin’, from which an_ excerpt was - 

televised on December 11, with (left to right) Ann Castle as Jane 

Sorodin, Kathleen Harrison as Cherry-May Waterton, John Gielgud 
as Sebastien, and Douglas Robinson as Fabrice 
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dwindle: we have no thought of suspense. 

But, if Mr. Hanratty has not been able to 
help us here, he has certainly managed a startling 
surprise just earlier. The play will probably be 
heard again, so I had better not say what hap- 
pens, even though hints foam to the pen. This 
is the kind of piece that only sound-radio can 
manceuvre with ease. Donald McWhinnie, its 
producer, whisked it along swiftly. The type- 
writer tapped; the jets (‘flaming stove-pipes ’) 
screeched, the telephones jangled, and the fate 
of non-conforming human beings was settled in 
a brisk rattle of voices used to dossiers, drafting, 
posting instructions, and the supervision of what 
we must call, so glumly, personnel. It took a 
little while (reasonably, no doubt) to sort the 
voices; but one remembers them afterwards, the 
good fellowship of Noel Johnson (an officer 
still with some imagination left), the cold drawl 
of Hamilton Dyce (from the police corps), the 
sad anxiety of Molly Rankin as Kormendi’s wife. 
And, even if Kormendi himself was not heard, 
I could guess very well what his voice was like. 

All goes according to. plan in ‘The Goon 
Show’ (Home), but it is never a plan that would 
commend itself to the staff of Area H.Q., 
Military Air Corps. ‘I am informed thoroughly 
of the causé’, says Portia (that play is in my 
mind this week), but I hardly think she would 
know much of the Goons’ most recent project. 
It is not, on the whole, plain sailing. I gathered 
—you will forgive me if I am wrong—that some 
sensual, pleasure-loving fellow, the inventor of 
the black telephone, wants to have one installed. 
“As you will guess from the tune’, a familiar 
voice observes presently, ‘I am the senior out- 
door line-layer, Uxbridge area’. There follows 
the remarkable colloquy: ‘Good morning, post- 
man, three pints’. ‘ I’ve come to install the tele- 
phone’. ‘Four pints and a small brown’. We 
are not astonished to learn that the wanted man 
has moved to a new address, ‘17a; Africa’: 
“Can I get there down Finchley Road?’ 
* Eventually ’. 

After this the reeling brain refused to register. 
Still, 48,000 miles of cable having been laid, we 
duly reach ‘the steaming hell of Africa’: I 
_ suspect that the scriptwriters, unless, of course, 
there was super-efficient programme planning, 
had listened to ‘The African Queen’ and 
“Heart of Darkness’. What occurs next I can- 
not now record, though a single line has filtered 
through: ‘Hold him down while I force this 
brandy between my lips’. Just how extravagant 
can you get? The Goons, usually hovering on 
the frontier, can be very funny, or they can blast 
a joke into splinters. For most of the way, I 
think, this one—with Peter Sellers, Harry 
Secombe, Spike Milligan, and all—comes off 
according to plan. Certainly no one can. fault 
the resource of its producer, Pat Dixon. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Five Characters in Search 


of Five Authors 


WHEN MARKING UP my Radio Times at the 
beginning of each week I have made it a rule 
to follow first and foremost the dictates of self- 
indulgence and, after that, those of conscience. 
This method is not so immoral as it may sound, 
since, as I long ago discovered, the results 
seldom work out as I have planned. Some of 
the talks and discusSions I have expected to 
enjoy have bored i stiff and, on the other 
hand, the duties I have imposed on myself have 
blossomed into pure pleasure. Such is the effect 
of the personal factor. There are broadcasters 
who have only to open their mouths to reduce 
the most alluring theme to dust and ashes, and 
others who can draw joy and gladness from a 
dustbin. But when all has been heard and 
digested, the problem remains how to work my 


what can I possibly choose out of this hotch- 
potch, this omnium gatherum? 

Last week, however, by a stroke of luck, most 
of miy selected talks turned out to group ‘them- 
selves into a neat set of character-studies—Lord 
Acton, George Eliot, Tennyson, Robin Hood, 
and Plekhanoy. And who, you may ask is or was 
Plekhanov? Last week’s Radio Times would 
have told you, and Isaiah Berlin, if you had 
listened to him, would have told you a good 
deal more. G. VY. Plekhanov, ‘The Father of 
Russian Marxism’, Mr. Berlin told us, stood 
head and shoulders as a man and a scholar 
above his Russian left-wing contemporaries. He 
believed that the revolution should come from 
the proletariat and that if power were seized by 
the intellectuals on behalf of the proletariat it 
would lead, exactly as it did, to a totalitarian 
régime, and when the October Revolution came 
in 1917 he declared that Lenin had sinned 
against Marxist socialism. 

In ‘Talking about Books’ Philip Toynbee 
spoke about Lord Acton, the great Liberal and. 
Roman Catholic historian, in the most brilliant 
and learned talk I have ever heard in this series. 
Acton is known to many of us at least by his 
famous aphorism: ‘ Power tends to corrupt and 
absolute -power corrupts absolutely’. He was 
innately noble, said Mr. Toynbee, but his 
unbending moral standard blinded him to the 
force of time and circumstances on human 
behaviour, and another limitation rose from his 
belief that historical impartiality was an ideal 
attainable by patient research. He failed to 
recognise that we are all conditioned by our 
time and class. It was these views that delayed his 
long-projected work ‘The History of Liberty’, 
which has been said to be ‘the greatest book 
that was never written’. In ‘The George Eliot 
Letters’, Kathleen Tillotson drew a portrait of 
the writer as she appears in her complete letters, 
of which volumes four to seven ‘have recently 
appeared: In these, the speaker remarked, she 
emerges aS. a much more lively and human 
creature than in-the selected letters which 
appeared in earlier days, and certainly this life- 
like portrait showed a lively, high-minded, and 
warm-hearted woman. 

The Tennyson portrayed in the talk called 
‘On Having an Ancestor ’, by Hallam Tennyson, 
was not the poet but the speaker himself, who in 
his early days harboured a certain resentment 
against his august grandfather, whose shadowy 
intrusions seemed to stifle his own timid per- 
sonality. Later he avenged himself by referring 
to the poet as a second-rate versifier and refused 
to read him, but was up in arms if anybody else 
disparaged him. He finally laid the ghost by 
gaining a sympathetic insight into the great 
man’s character, finding that. he himself shared 
some of his weaknesses, and even. coming to 


/ enjoy his poetry. It was an acute and sometimes 


very amusing study of his own development. 

In ‘ The Theory and Practice of Robin Hood’, 
Eric Hobsbawm produced not a portrait of that 
legendary hero but of the bandit as he appears 
in history, a mosaic built up from details drawn 
from the lives of several bandits or brigands, 
and all the more interesting for that. The bandit 
is an outlaw often through what is a crime in 
the eyes of the law but not in the eyes of his 
own people. He robs the rich to pay the poor, 
and so demonstrates that oppression can be 
turned upside down, Finally Mr, Hobsbawm 
made the revealing point that whenever social 
agitation rises in an oppressed class banditry 
dies out. To be an effective politician the bandit 
must cease to be a bandit. It was a fascinating 
bit of social history. 

These five characters, aru in search of an 
author, were lucky in the five they found, and 
so were we who listened to them. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


impressions into some sort of consistent whole; 


_ makes use of the Schdnbergian 
which he disposes symmetrically in two phrases — 


WHEN IT WAS announced that stone was to 


compose a new work for the Venice Festival of 


1955; we were given to understand that he con- | 
templated writing a ‘Passion according to St. — 


Mark’, One expected something on the Bachian 
scale and, perhaps, 
The work that was produced a year later and 
performed in Venice last September is a very 
different matter—as we were able to hear when 
it was broadcast from St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Stravinsky has never been a consistent com- 
poser, content to develop along logical lines. 


He has been likened to a chameleon whose | 
music promptly takes on the characteristics of - 


whatever style happens at the moment to’ in- 
trigue his imagination. But the simile is a false 
one, It would be more accurate to liken him to 
the fabulous stone which turns everything it 
touches, not in this case to gold, but to essential 
Stravinsky. We can observe the transmutation at 
work, as I remarked last week in ‘ Pulcinella’. 

In the new ‘Canticum Sacrum ad honorem 
Sancti Maria’ Stravinsky has performed the 
singular feat’ of simultaneously leaping back- 
wards to medieval polyphony and forwards to 


Schénberg’ s twelve-note practice, The dual leap 


is, however, neither so extraordinary as it might 
appear at first sight nor so absurd as some com- 
mentators have suggested, Had they hit upon 
the idea, nothing would have pleased the medi- 
eval schoolmen of the Netherlands more than 
playing about with the permutations and com- 
binations of the twelve notes of the scale. It has 
also been said that the Basilica of St, Mark’s, in 
which the work was to be performed, sug- 
gested to Stravinsky the composition of the 
orchestra he used, predominantly wind and 
brass, But, apart from the fact that he has often 
employed a wind-band before—e.g., in the 


‘ Symphonies of Wind Instruments’ and in the — 


Mass performed at this same concert—the music 
of the ‘Canticum Sacrum’ never for a moment 
suggested that the Gabrielis or Monteverdi had 
been brought to the touchstone. What is even 


more surprising is that Stravinsky makes no use ~ 


of the antiphonal effects of which the Venetian 
composers, stimulated by their aptness for the 
great church, were so fond. 

Apart from the rather self-conscious a¢chhiers 
of the ‘Dedicatio’, explaining that the work 
was written for the city of Venice in honour of 
its patron St. Mark, the new work seemed to me 
to ‘come off’ very well in the admirable per- 
formances directed by Robert Craft. The whole 
is constructed with a symmetry that is not 
merely ingenious, For the symmetry can be per- 
ceived by the ear readily; it is not something 
that is apparent only to a reader | of the score. 
The first section and the last ‘mirror’ one 
another in true schoolman fashion, but they are 
so laid out that the ear has no difficulty in 
recognising the retrograde movement of the last. 
Certain striking, jagged phrases in the voice 
part, the characteristic brass accompaniments 
and the quiet organ interludes all contribute to 
this, While the second and fourth sections—the 
one a tenor solo, the other for baritone and 


chorus—obviously balance one another, the cen- — 
tral movement, the core of the work, is itself a — 


triptych embracing Charity, Hope, and Faith. ~ 
It is in this central movement that Stravinsky 
‘note-row ’, 


of six notes each, the very nature of the ‘ note- 
row’ (that is, the necessity of not repeating any 
note twice) obviating the possibility of the 


second phrase being a mere transposition of the — 
first, Again, understanding is assisted by the use 
of the organ to play the theme, though each — 


time in a different ‘key’ (if I dare use the w: 
in this connection), at the opening of each pa: 


vt 


in a neo-Bachian manner. © 


i 


d for its own sake, and his preference for 

olute lucidity and precision} that often makes 

sic seem thin and jerky on first acquain- 

ance, The choir and orchestra assembled by the 

stitute of Contemporary Arts and the two 
soloists, Duncan Robertson and Xavier Depraz, 
are to ‘be congratulated on their faithful per- 

formances of the work, in which the only fault’ 
‘was that the echo-effect in the fourth section 

not sound like an echo. 

_ Stravinsky’s Mass, a straightforward setting 

of the Ordinary, seems to me less successful as a - 
“musical composition. Of its devoutness there is’ 

no question. ‘The Credo sounds like the fervent 


a 


“HIKE many Pomipasers who have died com- 
paratively early, Purcell gives the im- 
4 pression of having crowded his last 
*Dido and Aeneas’ as being in a category of. 
its own, all his most important works for the 
‘stage belong to the few years that lie between x 
he limits of 1690 and 1695, and it is in the — 
Decree year, when he died, that he seems to be 
at the height of his powers and, what is more 
tragic, to. be entering on a new phase. 
ein all. these works, of which the chief are 
-*Dioclesian’, ‘King Arthur’, ‘The Fairy 
ueen ’, “The Tempest’, and ‘The Indian 
5 Queen’, the hybrid principle of the dramatic - 
opera as seventeenth-century England under- 
tood it—namely, a musical entertainment, 
afted on the stem of a spoken play—is in force. 
ese semi-operas had a somewhat mixed — 
try..On the one hand, they derived from the 
onal | heroic drama which itself had 
imitted music for scenes involving a super- 
. tural or ritualistic element; and, on the other, — 
~ they” sought to preserve in a new context the 
tradition of the English masque. Unfortunately, 
th of these factors were antagonistic to the 
- evolution of a genuine operatic principle, as the 
~ Italians had conceived it: that is to say, a 
a _ wholly-sung drama-in-music. For the concep- 
m of the ‘ dramatic opera’ was that of a play - 
which there were merely occasions for music, 
‘according to a well-understood convention; 
while the interpolation of masque-like episodes 
was disruptive of the operatic principle and at 
best of no more relevance than the introduction 
of a ballet in a modern opera, 
the works of his last period Purcell’s prob- 
whether he was conscious of it-or not, was 
‘aise his | contribution from the status of 
ental music to that of being an integral part 
ne dramatic entertainment. Already in one or 
© of his earlier stage-works he had claimed 
major share in specific scenes, and in * Dio- 
1’ he had. gone further in establishing what 
1 effect an operatic chorus participating in. 
é ction. In ‘ King Arthur’, which was directly 
eas mceived as a “dramatic opera’ , Dryden had 
a ~ given him a text which presupposed music from 
the start, and although it maintains the English 
‘tendency to use music only for scenes of magic, 
and the usual masque-divertissement, 
‘Arthur’ is nevertheless a step in the 
réal opera inasmuch as the singing — 
the choruses tend to contribute 
of the drama. From this angle — 
een’, a garbled version of Shake~ 
idsummer Night’s Dream’, is — 
et as it con- 


- particularly interesting to listen to, and it would 


bones, 


Purcell’s 


years with feverish activity. If we except _ 


captive Orazia, the Inca’s daughter. . 


denly and sharply loa But it is not 


be quite impractical for liturgical use,-to which 
it would not seem, in principle, to be ill adapted. 
There are moments of great beauty and the 
Sanctus is. particularly successful with its sud- 
den unison cries of Sanctus echoed by trom- 
superimposed on the florid Byzantine 
cantillation of the tenors. 

This is an effect that was anticipated by the 
youthful Britten a dozen years before in ‘A Boy 
Was Born’, of which a performance was given 
last Wednesday under Imogen Holst’s direction. 
Of Stravinsky’s orchestration of Bach’s Choral- 
Variations on a Christmas-hymn, which also 
received its first performance in this country at 
St. Martin’s, I need only say that it exhibits both 


By A. K. HOLLAND 


‘The Indian Queen’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.35 p.m. 


sists—apart from the amusing if entirely un- 
Shakespearean episode of the Drunken Poet— 
of nothing but a series of end-of-act masques. 

“The Tempest’? and ‘The Indian Queen’ 
belong to the last year of Purcell’s life and 
between them they not only sum up his achieve- 
ments in the field of dramatic music but they 
also seem to embody a search for more coherent 
principles of design. Purcell acknowledges in 
more than one place his indebtedness to Italian 
examples, and nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the elaborate and extended arias of ‘ The 
Tempest’, several of which are of the da capo 
type. Indeed, if one were to judge by style alone, 
it might be supposed that ‘The Tempest’ is 
Purcell’s most mature and latest work. The 
version of Shakespeare that Shadwell made into 
an ‘opera’ is, alas, a ghastly example of Restora- 
tion tastelessness and there is little else to be 
done with this work than to write it off as one 
of the hostages Purcell gave to fortune by asso- 
ciating some of his finest work with such trum- 
pery, ephemeral stuff. 

“The Indian Queen’, on the other hand, has 
-distinct possibilities. The play, by Sir Robert 
Howard and John Dryden, has no little literary 
merit and its adaptation as an ‘opera’ is cer- 
tainly no worse than the kind of thing we are 
used to in nineteenth-century opera. It has the 
advantage, moreover, of dealing with a more or 
less historical subject, the fortunes of Montezuma 


and the struggle for power between the Peru- 


-vian and Mexican kingdoms. Montezuma, as a 
reward for his services to the Inca of Peru, 
has asked for the hand of his daughter Orazia 
and, on being refused, deserts to the other side. 
His military genius apparently turns the scale 
and the next thing we hear is that the Inca 
has been taken prisoner along with his daughter. 
The Mexican Queen, Zempoalla, has meanwhile 
conceived a passion for Montezuma while her 
son, Acacis, has fallen in love with the fair 
. It must 
be admitted that this has the real ‘tang and 
relish of grand opera! 

That Purcell conceived his music as some- 
thing more than a casual series of interludes, 


diversions and curtain tunes, is clear from the 


care with which he has organised the tonality of 
the various episodes. There is the usual ‘ First ’ 
and ‘Second’ Music preceding the overture, a 
preliminary entertainment or music of assembly. 
This is all in F major. The overture is a French 
or Lullian-type prelude with a solemn introduc- 
tion followed by a fugal allegro which is built 
up to a fine climax on a persistent figure. There 
is then a short fanfare-tune which is presurnably 
"the signal for the rise of the curtain. ‘The sean 


Last ‘Operas’ 


his mastery of the orchestra and°a respect for 
the original that, in this instance, obviates os 
usual transmutation of substance. pid 
The other principal novelty of the week was 
Alan Bush’s opera, ‘Wat Tyler’, which was 
given the benefit of an excellent performance by 
a distinguished cast of singers and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra directed by Stanford 
Robinson. Though the final dénouement of 
Richard II’s failure to keep his word is unsatis- 
factory as drama, the libretto is well written and 
constructed. The propaganda is mild and has 
become a boomerang against the forces it aimed 
at supporting, But of the work as opera I can 
only say that I have never heard one that, 
despite some pleasant music, showed less under- 
standing of and aptitude for opera as a form.— 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


on Thursday, December 27 ae 
rises on an idyllic prologue sung by ‘an Indian ‘ 
Boy and Girl sleeping under two Plantain- E 


Trees’. It is presumably intended to form a 
contrast with the violent events to follow. But Dee 
Purcell has set it at almost inordinate length. > ; 

There is no music to the first act, but the 
second is introduced by a formal ‘ Symphony ” 
in four short movements which include a typical é 
fugal Canzona, an expressive adagio and a final noe 
fugue a la gigue. Then we come to what looks 
like the inevitable Masque, in which two charac- 
ters described as Fame and Envy enter with 
attendant chorus and proceed to entertain the 
lovesick Queen. It seems to have little dramatic 
relevance but Purcell seizes the opportunity to. 
write some very original music. 

The third act is musically the most extensive 
for it contains the wonderful incantation scene ~ 
in which the magician Ismeron seeks to inter- 
pret a dream of Zempoalla in the great aria “ Ye _ 
twice ten hundred deities’, the recitative of 
which Burney described as the finest in the . 
language. Inescapably, we have to endure the ‘ 
mysterious emergence of the ‘God of Dreams’ Es 
who is perhaps not more surprising than ~~ 
Mozart’s ‘Queen of the Night’. But as if to ~ 
make Zempoalla’s predicament more pertinent, 
the famous song ‘I attempt from Love’s sick- 
ness to fly’ is sung, apparently by some sub- 
sidiary character, for Zempoalla’s is a non- 
singing role. 

The final temple scene, one of so many of aa 
Purcell’s scenes of ritual, is magnificent and it. — oa 


Sas 


is integral to the drama. Here he really doessanoa 
achieve opera of a kind that can be compared — 
with the classical opera. There is no reason to 
suppose that Purcell left ‘The Indian Queen’ 
incomplete, It has the statutary five acts and the 
masque that his younger brother, Daniel, added 
after his death is definitely described as ‘ addi- 
tional’. Purcell’s own scheme of tonalities is” 
consistent. He begins and ends in F, with an — ss 
obviously well considered scheme of key-relation- eg 
ships throughout. This must surely be because 
he had become aware that there was an operatic cf 
principle towards which he was striving in face 
of the obstructive English prejudice in favour of 
‘ dramatic operas ’. 


A new annual makes its appearance this year, — 
International Theatre Annual, edited by Harold 
Hobson. There are forty-nine pages of piioariate on 
and articles by J. W. Lambert, Arthur Miller, Ara 
Henry Reed, Sam Wanamaker, T, C. Worsley, and — 
others. The third issue of Opera Annual is again 
edited by Harold Rosenthal and this year is large 
devoted to Italian opera. It is, as usual, full 
illustrated. -Both annuals. are published by +: 
Calder at 21s. each. 
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WRITE NOW FOR A COPY 


OF FREE FOLDER OF THE 
GRUNDIG TKs (Electronics Division, 
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Mr Brandyman— 
a true friend 


at Christmas 


The great traditional 
Christmas drink is Brandy 
—of course. And jovial 
Mr Brandyman knows just 
how you like it: as a long 
luxurious drink with ginger 
ale or soda, Mr Brandyman’s famous refreshment 
will be in demand at Christmas parties everywhere! 


Make friends witht 


MARTELL 


BRANDY for CHRISTMAS means MARTELL 
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HOW MUCH... 


* 
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is a memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what sf your more recent memories? The day your youngster taadle a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very - 
small) dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
yet already fading—there’s the pity’ of it. 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 


TKS Price 52 gns, MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORIES 
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Shank you Santa Caus! 
But ... please don’t for- 


get the others... 


There are nearly 4,500 children in 
our family who also hope their 
wishes will come true. 

Will you be their 
SANTA CLAUS? 
10 WILL HELP TO PROVIDE CHRIST- 
® MAS FARE FOR ONE CHILD. 

Church of England 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) ~ 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


INVESTMENT IN CORPORATION LOANS 


OF £100 OR UPWARDS. 


INTEREST AT 53% PER ANNUM © 


ARE FREE OF COST aS ee 


: 
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THE CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 1S PREPARED TO RECEIVE LOANS 


FOR PERIODS OF TWO, THREE, FIVE OR SEVEN YEARS. | 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR LOANS OF £5,000 AND OVER ON | ah 
APPLICATION. The rate of interest is not subject to variation — ar 
during the selected period. Loans will be repaid infullattheend | — 
of the period, unless.then renewed on mutually agreed terms. | © 
(THESE MORTGAGES ARE TRUSTEE SECURITIES AND 


as has ae A ves z. ; +5 = : 
you have a child, or children, between the © 


ages of two and twenty then you will know 

all about afternoon tea-parties. And if you 

e, as we do, in a rural area, you will know the 
‘more special points of anguish that ‘arise when 
.the days begin to grow shorter and the invita- 
a are brought home from school. The answer — 
to it all, for us, has been ridiculously, and 
essfully, simple: we have our parties on 
eee ‘of my children have winter birthdays, — 
though December is cold it is often dry — 
Pleasant. We call our celebrations cocktail _ 

ies, and our guests are invited to be with us 
from 10. 30 a.m. till 12.30. I know it is not long, ~ 


b ei really is ample time to ‘have enough yet ze 


90 much to long (perhaps) for more’ 
wy 1€ most important advantage in the idea is” 
: children can come and go on their own: 


‘broad daylight, and the buses are not — 


crowded at that time of day. But it also means 
they can play outside if the weather is suitable. ~ 
ive a large garden, and when it is dry and 

y they play hide and seek, climb trees, and. 

oy themselves far more than they could in 

Z more cramped space inside. It can also mean — 
they wear jumpers and skirts, jeans, or any other — 
Saturday wear, although when they reach their 

' the girls do. rather prefer to compete with ~ 


_ Cromword No. 1,386. 


Christmas Knight. 


By DIANA 60OPER 


There is no sit-down meal. We have a buffet 
with cheese biscuits, tiny savoury sandwiches, 


_ €gg-cup-size jellies, biscuits, and all the other 


delectable delicacies which can accompany soft- 
fruit drinks, and all of them so much more 
simple to prepare than the conventional iced 
fancies, trifles, and so on, which were often 
unwisely crammed into small stomachs shortly 
before the excited and over-tired owners were 
tucked in for sleep. We do have the traditional 
birthday or Christmas cake and we usually have 
a bran tub or lucky dip. We never have competi- 
tions: it leads to too much bad feeling and can 
_be such bitter disappointment to the slower or 
“younger participants. 

For the drinks I supply large jugs of water, 
glasses, and straws (unlimited) and as many 
bottles of different fruit flavours as I can 
afford. You would be surprised how many there 
are: six can be found easily and we have had as 
many as eight or nine to choose from. These are 
-mixed together according to individual choice. 
- A soda siphon is most successful, even if it is a 
rash and reckless move at an all-male affair. I 
refused to supply if on one occasion (recalling 
the state of my dining-room walls in a previous 
year) only to find as the party ended that my 
son had handed round a tin of liver salts which 
the guests had added in large dollops to ‘ fizz’ 

their own highly original mixtures. 


Sete 


By Sugden 


Bai Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book sere 


value 30s., 


-F, 


2I1s., and 12s, 6d. mespeotinely s 


first post on erMursday, Bibbember 27. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

n should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

sssword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’ § 
: decision is final 


let nara ee es are to be Pecexed individie , 
juar 


designated. Starting at square i 
night’s move-all the other squares 
quotation of Christmas character 


ed phrase is disclosed followed by — 


s novelist author. The heavily 
xe the first letter of each word 


D. 25, 59, 8, 3, 23, 20: 


~ Solvers are asked to enclose with their solution 
details of the knight’s route and transcript of the 
— quotation, etc. 


CLUES 


bk: 9, 22, 5, 10, 18, 35, 7, 32, 28, 2 » 33: Hollo- 
way marked the turning point of his fortunes 

--B. 17, 42,13, 14, 25, 50, 46: He’s associated 

- with Westminster and Boxing Day 

C. 45, 24, 38, 27, 41, 5, 34, 48: Paradoxically, 
an asset to the tradesman who bestows it 

A white Xmas indicates 
such conditions 

E. 3, 35, 63, 28, 52, 55, 53, 2, 58: When ‘hung 
in the castle hall’ tragedy followed 


gases 45, 60, 49, 18: ‘And give to dust, that is a 


oe ovat F 19, 11, 26, 16, 22, 60, 4 


little , more land than (o) "er-dusted ” 


G. 15, 40, 43, 47, 61, 32, 29: Shewn ‘the shape 


_ of things to come’ 
. 16, 59, 56, 27, 36, 57, 39, 52, 49, 31: Xmas 
- gate-crasher with a ge partner 
mas zone of Nubia 
who followed a 15, 10, 51, 6 
J. 33, 4, 36, 34: ‘Christmas!!’ exclaimed the 
New Yorker when told that overhead trains were 
- not running 


oK Ty, LZ; 53, 62, 64, 7, 63: ast a page from a 


bo 


' pantomime 


: Lz. 9, 31, 43, 454: Usual scene of Wilfred’s chil- 


. 
a eadeearnctacenesennonete 


-dren’s Xmas parties 
Mz. 40, 8, 20, 11, 44, 21, 51, 42, 29: ‘ That sea- 
‘son comes wherein our Saviour’s birth is d’ 
N. 21, 23, 30, 37, 26, 13: Real noisy jumble oft 

provides Xmas fare 
O. 17, 56, 47, 41: This broth is unpopular at 

_ Xmas-time ~ 
1, 39, 50, 30: ae baron. had a lordly welcome 
_ at medieval geuic-ude feasts 


I can firmly advance and shout ‘ Party Over’, — 
knowing that, as a comparative stranger, I shall 
probably be obeyed.—° Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


D. J. EnriGHT (page 1021): formerly Professor 
of English at Kobe University, and Konan ~ om 
University, Japan; author of Bread Rather 
than Blossoms (poems), The World of Dew: 
Aspects of Living Japan, The Academic Year, 
The Laughing Hyena and Other Poems, etc. 
Mark ABRAMS (page 1029): director of an - 
advertising agency in charge of consumer 
research; author of Social Surveys and Social 
Action, Britain and her Export Trade, The 
Condition of the British People, 1911- 15, etc. 
Tom Harrison (page 1031): the first Midlands 
Director of the Arts Council, 1942-52 ; 
GEORGE ZARNECKI (page 1038): author of 
English Romanesque Sculpture 1066-1140 and 
Later English Romanesque Sculpture 1140- a 
1210 (1953) > 
Hon. C. M. WoopbHOUSE, D.S.O., O.B.E. (page 
L039): Director-General, Royal Institute of 
Intefeerionat Affairs since 1955; author of 
The Greek War of Independence, Dostoevsky, 
etc. f 


< 


Q. 54; 24, 46, 38, 57: It’s more blessed to be this — 
of Xmas boxes than the recipient 

R. 14, 48, 12, 19: This age is not always the sign 
of a fine Xmas bird 

S. 37, 61, 64, 62: Such steps Wenceslas ordered | 
his page to mark 

T. 44, 55, 58: ‘ 
are pointed and oda 


Solution of No. 1 ae 


a 


\o[TIRis| aed 
Pinfe|c |T|0) 


Across? 
binding; 


1. commissioners; 5. blended; 8. 
13.° divined: 14. contraction; 16. 
revolver; 48. recommencement; 19. microcosmic; 
crescents; 22. parent 23. helplessness; 25. reincarna: 
29. masseuse; 
38. depleted; 39. magnanimity; 41. obligingness; 44. dress 
45. proprietor; 46. admitted; 48. disinterested; 49.) interi 
52. unconnected; 53. illiterate; 54. illustrious; ae b) 
pitious; 58. convenience. 
Down: 1. cardboard; 2. endless; 3. proposers; 4. ate 
tion; 5. embarrassments; 6. glimmering; 7. eccentri 
8. ingraining: 9. museums; 10. ammunition; 12, griffin: 
installs; 20. ratioecination; 21, communication; 22, prete! 
natural; 23. rhododendron; 24, parallel; (25. underground 
28. wallaby: 29. embedded; 30. annual; 33. inanimate; 34. 
bagatelle; 37. aluminium; 38. impediment; 40. treasurers; 
41. proprietress; 48. concentration; 45. distressed; 47. 
tantamount; 50. intention; 51. commerce; 53. alliterative 
56. suppositious; 57. singing. 
The apparent. mistakes in many of the clues, viz... = ah 
Cyl Srvic (Civil Service), 8A, Puing (Putting), ‘ete., and the 
discrépancies between the number of letters in the 8 
and the corresponding number of squares in the d 
indicated the theme of the puzzle and its 
* Deduplication ’ : 


Prizewinners : Ist prize: R. P. Bolton (ren 
2nd prize: G. Page (Staines); 3rd ‘prize: 
J enkinson ast Srinnead) 


orientation; 
successes; 


a 


a? oF 


er — =... + aa 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence" or attending 
lectures, It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two), You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, ‘Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degree’ and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute. of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 

Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS, to Dept, 32. £ 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms: and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ox-students, Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
"on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touchis FREE fromDept.32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


GIVE YOUR HOUSE A NAME 


BM/BOOK 


BY ORDERING ONE OF THESE 

BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED OAK HOUSE 
KAME FLAQUES 

Price £1. 7. 6 


(post and packing 1/9) 


Size 16" x 4" x {" thick. The name plaques are 
well finished in medium or light shade and further 
protected by exterior quality varnish finish after 
lettering. There are two methods of fixing 
available and three styles of lettering to choose 
from. The lettering is hand done with best 
233 carat English Gold Leaf and the lettering 
is shaded or outlined black according to style. 


* Send for details and order form to:-— 
E.P.S. DESIGNS (L) 
Vincent Avenue, Stratford-upon-Avon 


Telephone 2291 


% S 
Ope 
VTH KENSING’© 


HOLIDAY LECTURES FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
at 11 a.m. in the Lecture Theatre 
ADMISSION FREE. 


Friday Puppet YY (with demonstration and a 
Dec. 28th performance of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs) by G. W. Nash. 
Tuesday The Bayeux Tapestry 
Jan. rst (illustrated with lantern slides) 
by C. H. Gibbs-Smith. 
Friday From Ruff to Crinoline 
Jan. 4th (illustrated with lantern slides and Hisforie 


Costume) by John Nevinson. 


PARENTS ACCOMPANYING CHILDREN WILL BE WELCOMED 


“1 grumbled that I had no s) 

till I met a man who had no fe 

no legs, crippled hands, 
spastic! 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 
THE CARE OF CRIPPLES | 
34, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.1. 


can help them all, men, women 
children, 


generous in 


politan College modern Postal Course 
efficient, the most economical and 
Omyecnient means of preparation for 
te of Education and» Prelim, 
c.Econ., LL.B,, etc., ex- 
sity Degrees; for Civil 
ent and commercial 
exams. in Law, Ac- 


t. of Export, etc. 
practical (non-exam. 


Ss. 

R EXAM. SUCCESSES 
ng until Successful, 
rary. Moderate fees, 


and so please be 


supporting our Guarantee of 
Text-book lendi 


work. Then we can look to 
1957 with high hopes. 


Ss 

rospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


ETROPOLITAN COL 


= §T. ALBANS = i 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Lowdon, E.C.4. 


Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act 1948, 


hip and Personnel | 


a sa ~ "5 ¥ e - 7 < x c 
Preparation for 
bp ae ore 
Examination 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for = 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., &c. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim. 


Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments, 
se PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENC Eo 
| COLLEGE 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge © 


Motorists buy fhe Davenset 
Model ‘H’ Battery Charger 
for its 3 amp. output will 
keep car batteries brimful 
of quick starting energy. 
Suitable for 6 and 12 volt 
batteries from 200/250 
volt A.C. mains. 


£6-9-6 


Price 


Stuck for that last minute gift? Whether you are or not, all 
your motoring friends will agree that a DAVENSET Model ‘H’ 
is a jolly good idea—especially if they receive one. 


TO GIVE THE FINEST 1S TO GIVE A 


HOME BATTERY 
OTN CHARGER 


PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO., LIMITED 
DAVENSET ELECTRICAL WORKS, LEICESTER 


An English Coxswain 


HEADS ABOVE WATE 


The Lifeboat Service receives no State 
assistance in keeping its head above 
water. Your contribution may be only 
a drop in the ocean—but it will help 


to keep the lifeboats floating. Send it, 
: however small, to 


- ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSYENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col..A. D, Burnett-Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High 
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DAVID McFALL, 

: AR. 

. ; assisted by ae 2 
SYDNEY HARPLEY, — 
is now in herae of the Sculptured 

| at the 
CITY AND GUILDS OF 

| LONDON ART SCHOOL. 
124 Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.E.M 


Day, Evening and Sunday _ 


Classes 


For further particulars of — ; <j 
4? 
Sunday and other Classes please 


° wt 
s rs 4 Tel 
* ae 
ax Each month, THE ~— = 
Ye ok & WRITER publishes 
. < new helpful articles : 
4 specially designed to 
achieve one aim—to enable — 
(oe) you to increase your income by — 
writing. Benefit.then, fromthe know= 
ledge and experience of experts in 
every field of saleable writing. Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec- 
tively . . . for magazines and newspapers, 
for book publishers, for radio and TY. — 


Send now: for free folder, — 
FREE “what's In It for You!” 
THE WRITER 

124, NEW BOND STREET, 

LONDON, W.1 y) 
Write after reading 9°? 2s 
The Writer— SY 
and sell! - 
nd se oe Pe 


+ 


